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BITBRALTURB, | 


FRAGMENT. 


Man, man, thou art too vain. Look round, and see 
Mountain o’er mountain rising, till thine eye 
Fail to observe the ether-circled tops, 
Whose every atom is a work of might 
And mystery as complex as thyself. 
Gaze on the flood of waters rolling on 
In strength and freshness. Billow after billow 
— ears in sudden fury to contend 

ith wind and cloud, or hushed in glossy rest, 
Scarce ripples loud enough against the ship 
To lull the drowsy sea-boy to his sleep. 
Is there a bubble of the foamy spray, 
Is there one drop of the great briny world 
That is not, like thyself—a miracle ? 
The throb that marks the current of thy blood 
With constant and unerring beat, is not 
More curious or regular in course 
Than the vast tides that form the ocean's pulse. 
Cast thy proud glance upon the concave span 
Where suns shine out with pure eternal light, 
And starry myriads dwell in endless space ; 
Where Godhead flings such flashing lustre round, 
That Reason shrinks before the blinding ray, 
While Knowledge gazes with an idiot stare 
Upon she illumined scroll, and owns ’tis traced 
In characters it cannot comprehend. 
Watch the mute creatures that obey thy rod— 
The steed that bears thee and the hound that follows— 
There shalt thou meet an instinct, hedging close 
Upon thy vaunted attribute of mind ; 
An instinct so allied to human wit 
That pale Reflection knows not where to set 
The delicate boandary of soul and sense, 
But wonders at the brute-embodied spirit 
That often mocks the claim of baser man, 
And shames him in his high supremacy. 
Philosophy and science, stand ye forth ; 
Array your crucibles of magic flame, 
Unrel your parchments of long-gathered lore, 
And see if ye can shape with chemic craft 
A blace of grass, or tell us where the wind 
Goeth or listeth. Man, thou art too vain! 
Exert thy cunning brain and dexterous hand, 
With all the daring energy and skill 
That mortal loves to boast, yet wilt thou find 
The particle ef dust thou tramplest on 
Too much for thy weak power to analyse. 








ELIZA COOK. 





THE SEASONS. 
In fair Spring’s fresh-buddipg hours 
What adorns our garden-bowes ? 
Little flowers. 


When departing Spring we mourn, 
What is shed from Summer’s horn ? 
Hay and corn. 


What is Autuinn’s bounteous sign, 
Mark of Providence divine ? 
Fruit and wine. 


When old Winter, hobbling slow, 
Comes, what do we gain, d’ye know ? 
Ice and snow. 

Hay and curn, and little flowers, 

Ice, snow, fruit, and wine are ours, 
Given to us ev’ry year, 

By Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
As they each in turn appear. 


Spring gives treasure, Summer pleasure, 
Autumn gladdens, Winter saddens ; 
Spring revives, Summer thrives, 
Autumn pleases, Winter freezes. 


Therefore, friends, we all have reason 
To extol each coming season, 

Spring and Summer, Autumn, Winter. | 
Honour, counsel, deeds sublime, 
Are the precious gifts of Time. 





SCIENCE AND POETRY OF THE RAINBOW. 
* Reflected from yon eastern clond, 

Bestriding earth, the grand etherial bow 
Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds, | 
In fair proportion, running from the red 
To where the violet fades into the sky. 
Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism ; 
And to the sage-instructed eye unfold ~ 
The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze.”—Tyomson. 

Once, when we were wandering among the grey mountains of the Principali- 
ty, lost in meditations on her Glendwrs and Llewellyns, our reverie was suddenly | 
interrupted by one of the most magnificent exhibitions ever displayed in the | 
phenomena of nature. 

The day had been fitful and showery, and now, as the last drops of a fleeting 
storm were gently falling around, the setting sun burst forth from a bank of | 
clouds, and we beheld the Bow of God, the token of the covenant, before us, 
stretching across the narrow mountain-pass in a magnificent double arch ; on 
one side resting on the ragged cliff; on the other, reposing on the green hills 
that rose beyond the river—scattering its radiance over rock and bank—i!lumi- | 
nating the stream with its ever-changing brilliance, as it brawled along its rugged | 
bed, and giving lustre to the leaves of the birch-tree and the mountain-ash, as | 
they trembled beneath the light drops, which, touched by the sun's bright rays 
tin ed all the things of earch with the hues of heaven. oat 

€ paused; and as we gazed on the glorious spectacle, we called to mind | 

Southey’s beautiful sonnet, so beautifully descriptive of the scene before us 

“Mild arch of promise ! on the evening sky 
Thou shinést fair; with many a lovely ray, 
Each in the other melting. Much mine eye 
Delights to linger on thee ; for the day, : 
Changeful and many-weather'd, seem’d to smile, 
Plashing brief splendour through its cloud awhile, 


That deepen’d dark ‘anon, and fell in rain ; 

But pleasant is it now to pause and view 

Thy various tints of frail and watery hue, 

And think the storm shall not return again. 

Such is the smile that piety bestows 

On the good man’s pale cheek, when he im peace, 
Departing gently from a world of woes, 
Anticipates the realms where sorrows cease.” 


The glorious arch seemed to fly before us as we advanced step by sep, till as 


the sun slowly sunk behind the mountain-top, it melted gradually away, but yet 
lingered to the last, as if unwilling to abandon the world it had — by its 
presence. At last it vanished; they grey mist of evening close 
started as if awakened from a slumber visited by a bright dream. 


As we “ went on our way,” our thoughts naturally turned upon the causes of 


the beautiful sight we had just beheld ; and these are so curious, that we cannot 
refrain from bestowing all the ‘“ tediousness ” of a long walk in the dark upon 
our most indulgent reader. ” 

The rainbow is occasioned by the refraction and reflection of the rays of the 
sun by the falling drops of a shower of rain. It canbe seen only by a person 
with his back to the sun; in other words, standing between the sun and the 
shower. 

A ray of apparently colourless light passing obliquely or slantwise* from a 
rarer into a denser medium, as from the air intoa drop or globule of water, or 


bent from its course towards the perpendicular, and passing to the other side of | 


the drop, some portion of it will escape, but apart will be reflected or turned 
back at an angle equal, but opposite to that of refraction ; and will issue forth 
on the sunny side—not entire as it entered, but divided into its seven component 
parts, manifested to our senses by the seven prismatic colours ; and passing from 
a denser to a rarer medium, will be again refracted—but in this case not towards, 
but from the perpendicular ; and not all the parts or colours at the same angle, 
but each one refracted in a different degree. 


A great number, then, of these little globules being diffused in the air, will | 


fill the whole space with these different colours, provided they be 30 disposed as 
that effectual rays may come from them to the eye ; and thus will the rainbow at 
length arise. 

This disposition of the various colours in the form of a bow or segment of a 
circle, depends upon the structure of the eye ; but to explain the reason intelli- 
gibly to the general reader would be difficult without the help of figures, and 
even then would lead toa discussion too abstruse for our pages. The disposition 
of the colours depends upon the difference of their refrangibility. The red, the 


| least refrangible colour, appears lowest ; then succeed the orange, yellow, green, 


blue, and indigo ; and the violet crowns the whole. 

A secondary or outer rainbow is seen when a double instead of a single re- 
flection takes place ; and in this case the rays being finally refracted at a gre ater 
angle than when they reach the eye after a single reflection, they appear higher ; 
and here the colours are reversed, the violet being below and the red above. It 
js fainter, because some portion of the ray escapes at each reflection. 

When the sun is on the horizon, the rainbow appears a complete semicircle ; 
and under ordinary circumstances this is its greatest extent, which is lessened as 
the sun’s altitude increases, and his rays become more oblique; until when he 
rises above the 42d degree, the rainbow is seen no more. But in certain rela- 
tive positions of the sun and the spectator, the prismatic coluurs will be exhibit- 
ed in a still greater extent; and a shower has been seen on a mountain, by a 


| spectator in a valley, on which acomplete circular rainbow has been depicted: 


and a similar occurrence has been observed by a spectator posted on a great emi- 
nence. 

The bow shifts its situation as the eye does, because the coloured drops 
are disposed under a certain angle about the axis of vision, which is different in 
different places; whence it follows that every spectator sees a different bow. 

The rainbow is often seen in the foam of cataracts, the shower of a fountain, 
and on the dew of the grass. One has been seen lying on the ground, the co- 
lours of which were almost as lively as those of the common rainbow. It was 
extended several hundred yards; and the colours were so strong, that it might 
have been seen much farther, if it had not been terminated by a bank and the 
hedge of a field. 

line rainbows, as they are termed—twenty or thirty of which have been 
seen at one time on the spray of the waves,—are produced by rays reflected 
from the water, and on that account ajpear inverted. 

Aristotle claims the credit of being the first who observed the lunar rainbow. 
This can only be seen when the moon is at or near the full, as at other times her 
rays are not sufficiently powerful; and it is consequently rarely beheld. The 
colours are exceedingly soft and beautiful, though less brilliant than those pro- 
duced by the sun. 

Artificial rainbows may be made with a common watering-pot, or a syringe 
fixed to an artificial fountain ; but the best way is to fasten a number of small 
solid glass balls, or a number of small glass bubbles fuil of water, upon a dark 
board, and to present the board thus furnished to the sun at a proper inclination, 


which experience easily finds ; whilst you turn your back to the sun, and look , 


at the board. 

Let us turn to the pages of the poet, and listen to him who has done enough 
for his fame, but too little for the world. Thus does Campbell apostrophise the 
Rainbow :— 

Triumphal arch that fills the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
Task not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the air and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws! 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign ! 
And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child, 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 


* If a ray fall perpendicularly upon an object, it is not refracted. 


around, and we 


On earth deliver’d from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 


' Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 


Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme ! 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
he snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


For, sacred to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN RENAUD. 
From Sir Charles Napier’s “ Lights and Shades of Military Life.” 








[We are aware that some of the incidents in these ‘* Passages’”’ have already 
| appeared in recent journals, but they are so disconnected, and consequently so 
' evidently injurious to the real interest which the entire relation is calculated to 
produce, that we do not think any apology necessary for giving the full details of 
this very fine episode. ] 

A MEMORABLE NIGHT. 

The night of the 27th of '»'v, 1830, was silent and solemn. The recollec- 
tion of it is more deeply im, 2d upon my mind, than that of more terrible 
scenes which it has been my lot to witness. The calm pervading earth and 
sea before the hurricane has not more majesty than had that of Paris before the 
revolution. The Boulevards were deserted. I walked their whole length alone, 
after midnight, looking aad listening with greedy eye and ear. The heavens 
shed upon the earth the pale light of the stars, but the houses were dark, clos- 
ed, and as if dead. All the street-lamps were broken. Some groups of 
labouring men were still assembled near trees, listening to some mysterious ora- 
tor, slipping off seeret words among them in a low tone. They then separated, 
and, running away, entered the dark and narrow streets. They thrust against 
little doors of alleys, which opened like traps, and closed after them again. No- 
| thing was then stirring,and the city seemed to contain none but dead inhabitants 
' and houses smitten with the plague. 

You came at intervals upon a dark inert mass, which you did not recognize 
till you were close to it ; this was a battalion of the Guards, standing, motion- 
less, voiceless. Farther on, you found a battery of artilley surmounted by light- 
ed matches, like twin stars. 

You passed unmolested before these dark and imposing corps, you walked 
round them, you went to and fro, without a question or a word, good or bad. 
They were inoffensive, without anger, without hatred; they were resigned, and 
awaited whatever might happen. 

As I approached one of the most numerous of the battalions, an officer step- 
ped up to me, and with extreme politeness asked me if the flames that might be 
seen at a distance illuminating the Porte St. Denis did not proceed from some 
conflagration : he was just going to start with his company to ascertain that 
point. I told him that they proceeded from some large trees that had 
been feiled and set on fire by the shop-keepers, who took advantage 
of the disturbances to destroy these old elms, which concealed their 
shops. Then, seating himself on one of the stone benches of the Boule- 
vard, he began to make lines and circles on the sand with his bamboo cane. It 
was by his cane that I recognized him, while he knew me again by my face. As I 
continued standing before him, he grasped my hand, and begged me to sit down 
by him. 
| Captain Renaud was a man of the strictest integrity and highly cultivated 

understanding, and at that time the Guards conta,.cd many such. His charac- 
| ter and his habits were well known to us, and those who shall read these recol- 
lections need not be told on what serious face they onght to place his nom de 
guerre, given by the soldiers, adopted by the officers, and received indifferently 
by the man himself. Like the old familes, the old regiments, preserved intact 
by peace, acquire familiar customs and invent characteristic names for their 
members. An old wound on the right leg produced Captain Renaud’s habit of 
carrying wherever he went a bamboo cane, with a very curious head, which at- 
tracted the notice of all who beheld it for the first time. It was scarcely ever 
out of hishand. There was, however, no affectation in this habit ; his manners 
were too simple and serious for any thing of that sort. Swill it was obvious 
that his attachment to it originated in some heartfelt motive. He was highly 
| esteemed and respected in the Guards. Without ambition, and never wishing to 
be anything but what he was, ceptain of grenadiers, he reada great deal, and 
| talked as little as possible and in monosyllables. Very tall, very pale, and of 

a melancholy cast of countenance, he had on his forehead, between the eye- 
| brows, a small deep scar, generally of a bluish colour, but which frequently turn- 
| ed black, and sometimes gave a fierce look to his habitually calm and tranquil 

visage. 

He was a particular favourite with the soldiers; and it had been remarked, 
| especially in the campaign in Spain, with what joy they started when the detach- 
| ments were commanded by Bamboo Cane. And it was literally the bamboo 
cane that commanded them; for Captain Renaud never took a sword in his 
; hand, even when at the head of the sharp-shooters he approached so near 
| the enemy as to run the risk of being engaged with him man to man. 

The captain not only possessed great experience in war, he had likewise so 

| thorough an acquaintance with the yreat political affairs of Europe during the 
Empire that you were puzzled to account for it; sometimes you were 

| disposed to attribute it to profourd study, at others to high and very old 
connexions, concerning which his perpetual reserve kept you quite in the 
dark. 

| The predominating characteristic, it is true, of the men of the present day is 

| this very reserve, and the general trait was only carried to the extreme by the 


captain. At present, an appearence of cold politeness covers at once both cha- 
racter and action. Hence I do not imagine that many can recognize them- 
| selves in the fierce-looking portraits which are drawn of us. Affecta- 
} tion is ridiculous in France to a greater degree than any where else ; and hence 
it is, nodoubt, that, instead of displaying in his features and in his language 


the excess of energy imparted by the passions, each studies to confine within 
himself violent emotions, profound sorrows, or involuntary excitements. I do 
not think that civilization has enervated every thing, but I see that it has mask- 
ed every thing. J admit that this is a benefit ; and I admire the reserved cha- 
racter of our time. In this apparent coldness there is movesty, and the ge- 


| nuine sentiments have need of is. There is also mixed up with it something of 


disdain—a good coin to pay for human things 
We have already lost many friends whose memory lives among us: you re- 


| collect them, my dear comrades. Some have died in war, others in duels, 
' others by their own hands ; and all men of honour and of firm character, of 
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strong passions, and yet of simple, cold, and reserved exterior. Ambition, love, 
gaming, hatred, jealously, were secretly at work within them, but they never 
talked of them, and evaded every question that was too direct and too closely 
touched the bleeding wound of their hearts. You never saw them striving to 
attract notice in the saloons by a tragic attitude ; and, had any young lady, 
fresh from the perusal of * novel, seen them quite submissive and,as it were, dis- 
ciplined to the ev-* ary salutions and to simple chat in a low tone, she 
would have conc 4 a contempt for them; and yet in their lives and in their 
deaths, you kno’ -.vey showed themselves men as energetic as Nature ever 
produced. The Jatos and the Brutuses did not behave better, wearers though 
they were of togas. Our passions have as much energy as at any time, but it 
is only by the trace of their fatigues that the eye of a friend can recognize 
them. The exterior, the language, the manners, have a certain measure of cold 
dignity which is common to all, and which is thrown off only by some few, who 
wish toappear great and to display all their strength. At present, the law of 
manners is decorum. 

There is not a profession in which the coldness of the forms, language, and 
habits, contrasts more strikingly with the activity of the life than the profes- 
sion of arms. In it the hatred of exaggeration is carried toa great length, and 
the language of a man who seeks to exaggerate what he feels, and to affect 
you by what he suffers, excites disdain. This I knew, and I was just going 
to leave Captain Renaud abruptly, when he took me by the arm ne detained 
me. 

- “Did you see the manwuvre of the Swiss this morning?” said he ; “it was 
a very curious one. They fired the feu de chaussée while advancing, with per- 
fect precision. Since I have been in the service, I never saw application made 
of it before ; it is a parade and Opera mancuvre ; but, in the streets of a 
great city, it may be of use, provided the sections of the right and left form ex- 
peditiously in advance of the platoon that has just fired.” 

At the same time, he kept drawing lines on the ground with the end of his 
cane. He then rose slowly, and, po, Fs walked along the Boulevard, with the 
intention of getting to a little distance from the groupe of officers and soldiers, 
I accompanied him. He continued talking to me with a kind of nervous and 
seemingly involuntary excitenent, which captivated me, and which I should 
never have expected from him, who was what is commonly called a cold 
man. 

Laying hold of a button of my coat, he began with a very simple request. 
** Will you pardon me,” said he, “if I request you to send me your gorget of 
the Royal Guard, if you have kept ittillnow? Ihave left mine at home, and | 
cannot send or go for it myself, because they are killing us in the street like mad 
dogs ; but, as it is three or four years since you left the army, perhaps you may 
not have it still. I too had resigned my commission a fortnight ago, for I am 
quite tired of the army; but, the day before yesterday, when I saw the ordi- 
nances, I said: There will be fighting. I bundled together my uniform, my 
@paulettes, and my hairy cap, and away I went to the barracks to rejoin these 
brave fellows, who are going to be slaughtered in every corner, and who certain- 
ly would have thought in the bottom of their hearts that I behaved unhand- 
somely in leaving them at such a critical moment; it would have been contra- 
ry to honour, would it not, entirely contrary to honour?” 

“ Were you aware,” I asked, ‘that such ordinances were likely to be issued 
at the time when you resigned ?”’ 

“Not [, faith! I have not yet read them.” 

“Well then, what could you have to reproach yourself with?” 

“‘ Nothing but the appearance,and I should not have liked the mere appearance 
to be against me.” 

“ That is really admirable,” said I. 

“* Admirable ! admirable!” exclaimed Captain Renaud, quickening his pace ; 
that is tne present word, and whata puerile one! I detest admiration; it is the 
principle of too many bad actions. It is given at too cheap a rate at present and 
toeverybody. We ought to beware cf admiring lightly. Admiration is corrupt 
and corrupts. We ought to do right for our own sakes, not for the sake of fame 
Besides, I have my own ideas on that subject ;” added he, finishing abruptly ; 
and he was about to leave me. 

“ There is something as illustrious as a great man,” said I, “ that is, a man of 
honour.” 

He grasped my hand affectionately. ‘That is my opinion as well as your's,” 
said he, with warmth. ‘I have acted upon it all my life, but it has cost me dear. 
That is not so easy as people imagine.” # 

Here the sub-lieutenant of his company came up and asked him for a cigar. 
He took several from his pocket, and gave them to him without speaking. The 


Zhe Alvoion. 


was slowly lowered upon Gozo and Fort St. Elno ; it was the last cross militant 
that fell. The fleet then fired five hundred guns. ; 

The ship L’Orient was facing us, apart from the rest, huge and motionless. 
Before her slowly passed the ships of war, one after another, and I saw at a dis- 
tance Desaix salute Bonaparte. We went to him onboard L’Orient. At length 
I beheld him for the first tume. ; 

He was standing near the side of the = talking with Casa Bianca, the cap- 
tain—pvor Orient !—and playing with the hair of the captain’s son, a boy about 
ten years old. I was instantly jealous of this boy, and my heart bounded 
within me when I saw him touch the general’s sword. My father went up to 
Bonaparte, and talked with him a long time. I had not yet seen his face. All 
at once, he turned about and looked at me. I trembled all over at the sight 
of that sallow visage, surrounded by long pendent hair, looking as if it had 
heen just dipped in the sea, of those large gray eyes, of those spare cheeks, and 
cf that receding lip, over a peaked chin. 

He must have been talking about me, for he said: “ Hark ye, my brave Re- 
naud ; since you are bent on it, you shall goto Egypt, and Genera! Vaubois shall 
stay here without you with his four thousand men; but I don’t like boys to be 
taken along; I have allowed nobody but Casa Bianca to take his son ; and that 
was wrong. You must send this lad back to France ; I wish him to be a good 
hand at mathematics, and if any thing happens to you yonder, I promise you to 
take charge of him, and I'll make him a good soldier.” At the same time he 
stooped, and, laying hold of me under the arms. he lifted me up to his lips and 
kissed my forehead. My head turned round. I felt that he was my master, and 
that he was stealing my soul from my father, whom, indeed, | scarcely knew, 
for he was for ever with the army. I was awe-etruck, like Moses, the shepherd, 
when he saw God in the burning bush. Bonaparte had lifted me up free, and 
when his arms gently set me down again upon the deck, they left me there, ano- 
ther of his slaves. 

Only the day before, I should have thrown myself overboard rather than be 
separated from the army; but now I suffered them to carry me just where they 
pleased. My father I left with indifference and for ever. But bad are the best of 
us even from childhood ; and what trifles lay hold of us, whether men or boys, 
and stifle in our bosoms the feelings of nature! My father was no longer my 
master, because I had seen his, and because all authority in the world seemed to 
me to’ manate from the latter alone. O dreams of authority and slavery! O 
corrupting thoughts of power, fit to seduce children! False enthusiasms-—subtle 
poisons—-what antidotes shall we ever be able to find against you ! 

I was stupified—intoxicated. I determined to study hard, and I did study 
enough to turn my brain. I calculated night and day ; and, while I took the 
dress and gained the learning, my face assumed the sallow hue, of the schools. 
From time to time, the guns interrupted me; and that voice of the demi-god 
proclaimed to me the conquest of Egypt, the 18th of Brumaire, Marengo, the 
Empire—anu the Emperor kept his word. As for my father, I knew not what 
had become of him ; when, one day, this letter was put into my hands. 

I always keep it in this old pocket-book, which was once red, and I frequently 
read it over to convince myself completely of the uselessness of the advice gi- 
ven by one generation to that which comes after it, and to reflect on the absurd 
infatuation of my illusions. 

Here the captain, unbuttoning his uniform, drew from his breast-pocket first 
his handkexchief, and next a small pocket-book, which he carefully opened ; and 
we went into a coffee-house, where there waa still a light, and where he read 
to me these fragments of letters, which—the reader shall presently learn why 
—are still in my possession. 

A SIMPLE LETTER. 
On board the English Ship, the Culloden, off Rochfort, 1804. 
Sent to France with Admirai Collingwood's permission. 

It is of no use, my son, to tell you how this letter will reach you, and by what 
means | have been made acquainted with your conduct and your present situa- 
tion. Suffice it for you to know that I am satisfied with you; but that, in all 
probability, I shal! never see you again. ‘This, I dare say, will not distress you 
much. You have known your father only at that age whet the memory is not 
yet born, when the heart is not yet hatched. It opens within us later than is 
generally imagined, and that is a thing at which I have often been astonished ; 
but, how is it to be helped? You are no worse than oihers, I presume. I must, 
therefore, not complain. 

All that I have to tell you is, that I have been a prisoner to the English 
ever since the 14th of Thermider, year 6, or the 2nd of August, 1798, old style, 
which, they say, iscoming into fashion again. I had gone on board L*Orient to 








‘officers began to smoke, walking to and fro, in a silence and with a composure 
which the reflection of existing circumstances did not interrupt ; none of them 
deigning to advert either to the dangers of the moment, or to his duty, though 
thoroughly acquainted with both. 

Captsin Renaud came back tome. “Tis a fire night,” said he, pointing 
to the firmament with hiscane. ‘I know not when I shall cease to see the same 
stars every night. I did once imagine that I should have an opportunity of see- 
ing those of the South ; but it was my lot not to be removed to another hemis- 
phere. No matter! the weather is delightful. The Parisians are asleep, or 
pretend tobe so. None of us has eaten or drunk for twenty-four hours; one’s 
ideas are all the clearer for fasting. 

“T recollect that, one day, when we were going to Spain, you asked me the 
reason why [ had not obtained higher promotion. I had not then time to tell 
at but to-night I feel tempted to revert to the history of my life, which I have 
been reviewing inmy memory. You are fond of such histories, I recollect.and 
in your retirement you will take pleasure in the remembrance of us. If you will 
sit dowa on the parapet of the Boulevard with me, we may there talk it over 
very quietly, for they seem to me to have ceased for the present to pop at us 
from the windows and through the loopholes of cellars—I shall give you an ac- 
count of only some periods of my history, and I shall just follow my caprice. I 
have seen a great deal and read a great deal, but I don’t think that I should be 
able to write. It is not my profession, thank God! and I have never tried. 
But, at least, I know how to live, and I have lived as I resolved to do, as soon 
as I had the courage to take a resolution, and in truth that is not so easy a mat- 

ter. Let us sit down.” 

I followed him slowly, and we passed through the battalion to get to the left 
of his fine grenadiers. ‘They were gravely standing with their chins resting on 
the muzzles of their pieces. Some young fellows were sitting on their knap- 
sacks, being more fatigued with the day than the others. All were silent, 
and they were coolly engaged in putting to rights and repairing their ac- 
coutrements. There was not the slightest indication of uneasiness or dis- 
content. They were in their ranks, as on a review day, waiting for the word 
of command. 

When we were seated, our old comrade began, and related to me in his own 
wey the history of three great epochs which laid open to me the spirit of his life, 

furnished me with a key to the melancholy that tinctured his character. My 
memory has carefully preserved every thing that he told me, and I shall repeat 
it nearly word for word, 


MALTA. 

Tam nobody—he set out with saying—and happy it is for me at present to 
think so; if I were somebody, I might exclaim with Louis XIV :—“ I have 
been too fond of war !”"—Would you believe it? Bonaparte had intoxicated 
me when a boy, like every body else, and his glory filled my head «1 completely 
that I had noroom in my brain for any other idea. My father, an old superior 
officer, ey with the army, was almost a stranger to me, when, one day, he 
took it into his head to carry me to Egypt along with him. 

I was then twelve years old, and I still recollect the sentiments of the whole 
army at that time, and those which already took possession of my soul,as though 
it were the present moment. Two spirits swelled the sails of our ships—the 
spirit of glury and the spirit of piracy. My father listened no more to the latter 
than the north-east wind that wafted us ; but the former buzzed so loud in my 
ears that it deafened me for a long time to all the sounds in the world, except 
Charles the Twelfih’s music, that of the cannon. The voice of the cannon 
seemed to me the voice of Bonaparte ; and, boy though I was, when they roar- 
ed, I turned red with delight, I leaped for joy, I clapped my hands, I answered 
with loud shouts. These first emotions led on to that exaggerated enthusiasm 
which became the aim and the mania of my life. A memorable meeting for me 
decided that sort of fatal admiration, that senseless adoration, to which I was 
ready to sacrifice too much. 

The fleet had sailed on the 30th of Floreal, year6. I passed day and night 
on deck feasting myself with the sight of the boundless blue sea and of our 
ships. I counted one hundred sail, and I could not count them all. Our mili- 
tary line was a league in length, and the semicircle formed by the convoy was 
at least six. I said nothing. I looked at Corsica passing close to us, drawing 
Sardinia after, and presently Sicily appeared on our left. The Juno, which my 
father and I were on board of, was destined to act the part of a scout, and 
to form the advanced guard with three other frigates. My father heid me by 
the hand, and pointed out to me Mount Etna, pouring fourth volumes of 
smoke, and rocks which I have not forgotten: there was Tavonia, and there 
Mount Erix. Marsala, the ancient Lilybeeum, passed through its smoke, and its 
white houses looked like dove-cotes peering out of acloud; and one morning 
- +. « yes, it was the 24th of Prairial, at dawn of day, I beheld a picture spread 
out before me that dazzled my eyes for the next twenty years. 

Malta was there, with its forts, its guns, level with the water, its long walls 

istening in the sun, like newly polished marble, and its swarms of slender gal- 

ys, running upon their long red oars. One hundred and ninety four French 
ships enveloped it with their broad sails and their blue, red, and white flags, 


endeavour to persuade the brave Brueysto sail for Corfu. Bonaparte had pre- 
viously sent his poor aide-de-camp, Julien, who was silly enongh to let the Arabs 
run away with him. I, however, contrived to get on board; but it was to no 
purpose. Brueys was obstinate as a mule. He said that he was sure to find a 
passage by which the ships could enter the harvour of Alexandria, but he added 
a few expressions so proud as to show me plainly that, at bottom, he was some- 
what jealous of the land army. ‘Do they take us for smugglers?” said he. 
“Do they suppose that we are afraid of the English?’ Better would it have 
proved for France, if he had been afraid. 

But, if he had his faults, gloriously as he atoned for them. And,I may say, 
that painfully am I expiating the fault which I committed in staying on board his 
ship when he was attacked. Brueys was early wounded in the head and the 
hand. He continued the fight till a ball tore out his bowels. He was put, by 
his own desire, into a sack of bran, and died on his quarter deck. About ten 
o'clock, we saw clearly that nothing could save us from blowing up. The re- 
mains of the crew, except Casa Bianca, got into the boats and escaped. He 
staid till the last, asa matter of cuurse ; but his son, a fine boy, whom you once 
saw, I believe, came to me and said: * Citizen, what does honour command me 
to do ?”—Poor little fellow ! He was but ten years old, I believe, and he could 
talk of honor at such a moment! I took him on my knee in the boat, and I pre- 
vented him from seeing his father blown up with L’Orient, which was scattered 
aloft in the air like a shower of fire. 

We were not blown up, it is true ; but we were taken—a lot far more deplo- 
rable—and I came to Dover in the custody of a brave English captain, named 
Collingwood, who now commande the Culloden. He isa gallant fellow, if ever 
there was one, who has been in the navy ever since 1761, and was only once 
ashore for two years at the time when le was married. His children, of whom 
he is incessantly talking, do not know him; and his wife is scarce acquainted 
with his noble character but from his letters. 

I feel clearly that grief for this defeat at Abonkir has shortened my days; 
which, indeed, have been but too long, since | have witnessed such a disaster 
and the death of my glorious friends. My great age has touched every body 
here; and, as the climate of England has brought upon me a violent cough, 
and renewed my wounds, so as to deprive me entirely of the use of one arm, 
the kind Captain Collingwood has solicited and obtained for me—what he could 
not have obtained for himself, to whom the land is forbidden gronnd—the favour 
of being transferred to Sicily, where there is a warmer sun and a purer atmos- 
phere. There I am sure to end my days: for seventy-eight years, seven wounds, 
deep chagrin, and captivity, are incurab!e complaints. I have nothing to leave 
you, poor boy, but my sword; nay, at present, I have not even that, for a priso- 
ner has no sword. 

But | have at least a piece of advice to give you, whichis, to keep a rein on 
your enthusiasm for men who rise rapidly, and especially for Bonaparte. If I 
know any thing of you, you will be a Seide, 2nd he must guard against Seidism 
whois a Frenchman, that is to say, highly susceptible of infection from that con- 
tagious disease. It is wonderfui what a number of great and petty tyrants it 
has produced. We are excessively fond of swaggerers, and we give ourselves 
up to them with such a hearty good-will,that we are sure to repent it afterwards. 
The source of this failing is an urgent impulse to action and a great want of re- 
flection. The consequence is that we like infinitely better toresign ourselves, 
body and soul, to him who undertakes to think for us and to be responsible ; re- 
serving aright to laugh afterwards at ourselves and at him. 

Bouaparte is a clever fellow, but he is really too much of a charlatan. Tam 
afraid that he will become the founder of a new species of jugglery among us ; 
we have plenty of it in France already. Quackery is insolent and corrupting, and 
it has set such examples in ourage. and made such a noise, with drum and wand, 
in the public places, that it has glided into every profession, and that there is not 
a man, though ever so little, but is swollen with it. The number of frogs that 
burst themselves is incalculable. I most earnestly wish that my son may not 
be one of them. 

I am very glad that he has kept his word, in taking charge of you according 
to his promise, but do not place too much confidence in it: [ will tell you what 
passed ata certain dinner while we were in Egypt, and J tell it you that you 
may often think of it. 

On the Ist of Vendemiaire, year 7, being at Cairo, Bonaparte, member of the 
Institute, gave directions for a civic festival to be held on anniversary of the es- 
tablishnent of the Republic. The garrison of Alexandria celebrated this festi- 
val around Pompey's Pillar, on which the tricoloured flag was hoisted; Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle was illuminated ; and the troops in Upper Egypt held it as well as 
they could among the obelisks, the pillars, and the cariatides of Thebes, on the 
kuees of the colussal Memnon, at the feet of the figures of Tama and Chama 

lhe first corps d’ armée, at Cairo, performed its mancuvres, and had its races 
and its fireworks. The com:aander-in chief assembled to dinner the whole of 
the staff, the commissaries, the men of science, the pacha's kiaya the emir, the 
members of the Divan, and the agas, around a tatle of five hundred covers, laid 
in the basement hall in tne house which he occupied in the square of El Bequier: 
the cap of liberty and the crescent lovingly entwined oe another: the Turkish 
and French colours formed a bower and a very pleasing tapestry, upon which 
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the guests had with their fingers crammed themselves with fowl and rice season- 
ed with saffron, water-melens, and other fruit, Bonaparte, who had yet said no- 
thing, cast a rapid glance at themall. ‘The brave Kleber, who lay at full length 
by the side of him, because he could not double up his long legs in the Turkish 
fashion, gave a violent nudge to the elbow of his neighbour, Abdallah Menou, 
and said with his half (jermanaccent: ‘Kark! Ali Bonaparte is going to say 
one of his good things.” 

He called him so because, at the festival of Mahomet, the General had amu- 
sed himself with assuming the Turkish dress, and, at the moment when he had 
declared himself the protector of all religions, the title of son in-law of the Pro- 
phet and the name of Ali Bonaparte had been decreed him. 

Kleber had scarcely done speaking, and was combing up his long fair hair 
with his fingers, when little Bonaparte was already on his legs ; and, raising his 
glass tohis meagre chin and huge cravat, he said ina shrill, clear, and snappish 
voice; ‘‘ Let us drink to the year three hundred of the French Republic !” 

Kleber, with his face against Menou’s shoulder, laughed so heartily that he 
made him spill his wine upon an old aga, and Bonaparte luoked at them both as- 
kance, knitting his brows. 

And assuredly, my boy, he had reason to do so, because, in the presence of 
the commander-in-chief, a general of division ought not to behave indecorously, 
even though he were a dare-devil like Kieber; but, as for them, they were not 
quite in the wrong either, since Bonaparte at this present moment is called 
Emperor, and you are his page. 





In fact, said Captain Renaud, taking back the letter from my hand, I had 
just been appointed page to the Emperor in 1804.—Ah! what a terrible year 
was that! what events it brought along with it when it did come! and with 
what attention I should have considered it, had I then been capable of consider- 
ing any thing! But I had neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, aught but the 
actions of the Emperor, the voice of the Emperor, the steps of the Emperor. 
His approach intoxicated, his presence magnetized me. The glory of holding 
an appointment abuut the person of that man seemed to me the highest thing in 
the world; and never cid lover feel his mistress's ascendency with more vale 
ment, more overwhelming, emotions than those which the sight of him pro- 
duced every day in me. Admiration of a military chief becomes a passion, a 
fanaticism, a frenzy, which make slaves, maniacs, blind wretches, of us all. 

The poor letter which I have just shown you, I regarded as nothing more 
than what school boys called a sermon; and felt only that impious relief of 
children who find themselves delivered from the natural authority, and faney 
themselves free, because they have chosen the chain which the general infatua- 
tion has riveted about their necks. But I had sufficient native good feeling left 
to make me keep this sacred epistle, and its authority over me has increased in 
proportion as my dreams of heroic subjection were dispelled. It has ever re- 
mained enshrined in my heart, and at length it struck invisible root there, as 
soon as sound reason cleared away from my sight the mists which had enveloped 
it. I could not forbear reading it over again once more with you, and I cannot 
but pity myself when I consider how slow has been the curve which my ideas 
have followed to retorn to the more solid and more simple base of the conduct 
of aman. You shall see into how little it resolves itself; but, in truth, sir, I 
think that is sufficient for the life of an honest man, and it took me a lon 
time to discover the source of the true greatness that there may be in the 4 
most barbarous profession of arms. 

Here captain Renaud was interrupted by an old sergeant of grenadiers, who 
placed himself at the door of the coffee-house, holding his piece in the manner 
of a subaltern, and drawing from the strap a letter written on coarse paper 
The captain calmly rose, and opened the paper ; it contained an order. 

“Tell Bejaud,” said he to the sergeant, ‘to copy this into the order- 
book.” 

«The sergeant-major is not returned from the Arsenal,”’ said the subaltern in 
a voice meek as that of a young girl, and casting down his eyes, without even 
deigning to say how his comrade had been killed. 

** Let the quarter-master take his place,” said the captain, without asking any 
questions, and he signed his order on the back of the sergeant, which served 
him for a desk. 

He hemmed twice or thrice, and then quietly resumed his narrative.-—[ To be 
continued } 


THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK; FROM THE EARLIEST 
AGES. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 

The chapters on costume, or the connexion between needlework and costume, 
contain a variety of curious information. though not strictly germane to the mat- 
ter of stitchery. Our author hints, that lordly man is to the full as much the 
slave of the mode as his frail companion ; and, considering the limited scope 
which masculine attire affords to change and caprice, we are disposed to believe 
the fact, which “ many a valet can testify, when coutemplating his modish mas- 
ter's daily heap of farlures ; 2. e. of cravats, spoiled in the tying. The cravat 
alone makes heavy claims on the time, talents, and energies of the thorough- 
going man of fashion, who, within a few years, has studied and practised among 
other ties: the Royal George, the Plain Bow, the military, the ball-room ties, 
&ec. 

Speculating upon that miserable or forlorn state of things which would arise, 
if dress were suddenly reduced to its primitive simplicity, the fig-leaf apron, and 
the coat of skins, our author draws this amusing, if somewhat overstrained in- 
ference, in favour of the needle :— 

“To whom, then, are the fullers, the dyers, the cleaners—to whom are the 
spinners and weavers, and printers and mercers, and milliners, and haberdashers, 
and modistes, and silk-men and manufacturers, cotton lords and fustian men, 
mantua-makers and corset professors, indebted for that nameless grace, that ex- 
quisite finish and appropriateness, which gives to all their productions their charm 
and their utility? ‘To the Neentewoman, assuredly. For though the raw ma- 
teriais have been grown at Sea Island and shipped at New York,—have been 
consigned to the Liverpool broker and sold to the Manchester merchant, and 
turned over to the manufacturer, and spun and woven, and bleached and printed, 
and placed in the custody of the warehouseman, ur on the shelf of the shop- 
keeper—of what good would it be that we had a fifty-yard length of calico to 
shade our eppressed limbs on a ‘a dog-day,” if we had not the means a'so to 
render that material agreeably available? Yet not content with merely render- 
ing it avatlable, this beneficent fairy, the needlewoman, casts, ‘as if by the 
spell of enchantment, that ineffable grace over beauty which the choice and ar- 
rangement of dress is calculated to bestow.”” For the love of becoming orna- 
ment—we quote no less an authority than the historian of the ‘State of Europe 
in the Middle Ages,”—“ is not, perhaps, to be regarded in the light of vanity ; 
it is rather an instinct which woman has received from Nature to give effect to 
those charms which are her defence.” And if it be necessary to woman, with 
her charms, is it not tenfold necessary to those who—Heaven help them !—have 
few charms whereof to boast? For, as Harrison says, ‘‘ it is now come to passe 
that men are transformed into monsters.” 

Many of those fantastic extravagances in dress (from which our own wise 
age is far from being free, as witness the wasp-waists and padded bosoms of the 
dandies, and the late monstrous sleeves and caps of the ladies, now fortunately 
reduced to more reasonable dimensions) are noticed in the Chapters on Costume. 
The head and feet of the fair have, generally, been the parts of the body about 
which the most fantastic tricks were displayed, though the vagaries of the idol 
fashion have been endless, whether in the form or colour of garments. One 
must conclude that, in purity of taste and real elegance, dress has made but 
small progress since the Norman Conquest, if the following passage be cor- 
rect :— 

“The English, at this period, were admired by all other nations, and especially 
by the French, from whom, in subsequent periods, we have copied so servilely, 
for the richness and elegance of their attire. With a tunic simply confined at 
the waist, over this, when occasion required, a full and flowing mantle, with a 
veil confined to the back of the head with a golden circlet, her dark hair simply 
braided over her beautiful and intelligent brow and waving on her fair throat, the 
wife of the conqueror looked every inch a queen,and, what was more, she louked 
a moaest, a dignified, and a beautiful woman. 

“The male attire was of the same flowing and majestic description: and the 
‘brutal’ Anglo-Saxons and the ‘barbarous’ Normans had more delicacy than 
to display every division of limb or muscle which nature formed, and more taste 
than to invent divisions where, Heaven knows, nature never meant them to be. 
The simple coiffure required little care and attendance, but if a fastening did 
happen to give way, the Anglo-Norman lady could raise her hand to fasten it if 
she chose. The arm was not pinioned by the fiat of a modiste. 

“ And the material of adress of those days was as rich as the mode was ele- 
gant. Silk indeed was not common; the first that was seen in the country was 
in 780, when Charlemagne sent Offa, King of Mercia, a belt and two vests of 
that beautiful material; but, from the particular record made of silk mantles 
worn b¥ two ladies at a ball at Kenilworth in 1286, we may fairly infer that, till 
this period, silk was not often used but as 

. a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wondered at.’ 

“Occasionally indeed it was used, but only by persons of the highest rank and 
wealth. But the woollens were of beautiful texture, and Brtain was early fa- 
mous in the art of producing the richest dyes. The Welsh are still remarkable 
for extracting beautiful tints from the commonest plants, such, most probably, 
as were used by the Britons anciently ; and it is worthy of note that the South 
Sea cloths, manufactured from the inner bark of trees, have the same stripes 
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of the ancient Britons. Linen was fine and beautiful ; and, if it had not been 
so, the rich and varied embroidery with which it was decorated would have set 
off a coarser material. 

“ Furs of all sorts were in great request, and a mantle of regal hue, lined 
throughout with vair or sable, and decorated with bands of gold-lace and flowers 
of the richest embroidery, interspersed with pearls, clasped on the shoulder with 
the most precious gems, and looped, if requisite, with golden tassels, was a gar- 
ment at which a nobleman, even of these days, need not look askance.” 

Whatever should become of the French milliners, British husbands and fathers, 
as well as artists and lovers—though, for reasons less substantial—ought to pray 
for the restoration of those fashions where ‘the simple coiffure required little 
care and attendance.” 

Queen Etizabeth, whose passion for dress, complicated, at last, with avarice, 
or the love of hoarding, became so excessive, that three thousand suits were left 
in her wardrobe, early in her reign, issued, “in her princely wisdom,” edicts to 
restrain extravagance in apparel; in one of which she attributes the decay and 
lack of hospitality to the immeasurable expense of dress; and this almost, in the 
words of Cowper— 














‘ Dress drains our cellars dry, 
And keeps our larders lean.” 

The most remarkable extravagances of the age of Elizabeth, were the far- 
thingale and the ruff; and the greatest imprevement, the use of starch, which 
was introduced by the Dutch. The first starcher which the Queen had was a 
Dutch woman ; and it shortly became customary for young women of good fa- 
mily to take lessons in starching from another Dutch lady who taught the mys- 
tery, at the charge of £4 or £5 each pupil: a handsome fee, at the present value 
of money. Farthingales also, we have said, arose in the reign of the Maiden 
Queen ; and, it is alleged, in noble emulation of the enormous breeches worn by 
the men, out of a pair uf which, according to Stratt, a person accused of violat- 
ing the law against wide breeches, once drew forth a pair of sheets, two table- 
cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb, with night caps and 
other things of use, pleading, in extenuation of his violation of the law, that he 
had no place so safe in which to keep huis goods stored ; which merry plea was 
accepted. These unwieldy garnients were stuffed out with hair, as the sleeves 
of our ladies were lately swelled and puffed out with feathers. 

There is certainly nothing in the present age more absurdly extravagant than 
the high-priced pocket-handkerchiefs of the American ladies; though they are 
trifles compared with the costly magnificent handkerchief for the embroidery of 
which the fair Gabrielle, the mistress of Henry IV., engaged to pay 1900 crowns. 
In that age, the black satin suit of this celebrated royal mistress was so heavily 
ornamented with pearls and gems, that she could scarcely move under i's weight. 
The most barbarous of the European nations, the Russians, are now the most 
passionately devoted to extravagant and highly decorated dress. 

There must have been a great deal of tine needlework before anything like 
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‘* Perhaps the most beautiful of the whole collection—a collection Seem 
of nearly a hundred pieces of all sizes—is the picture of Miss Linwood herself, 
copied from a painting by Russell, taken in about her nineteenth year. She 
must have been a beautiful creature; and as to this copy being done with a 
needle and worsted,—nobody would suppose such a thing. It is a perfect paint- 
ing. In the catalogue which accompanies these works she refers to her own 
portrait with the somewhat touching expression, (of Shakspeare,) 
“Have I lived thus long——” 

This lady is now in her eighty-fifth year. Her life has been devoted to the 
pursuit of which she has given so many beautiful testimonies. She had wrought 
two or three pieces before she reached her twentieth year; and her last piece, 
‘ The Judgment of Cain,’ which occupied her ten years, wes finished in her 
seventy-fifth year ; since when, the failure of her eyesight has put an erd to her | 
labours. 

“The pieces are worked, not on canvas, nor, we are told, on linen, but on | 
some peculiar fabric made purposely for her. Her worsteds dave all been dyed 
under her own superintendence, and it is said the only relief she has ever had 
in the manual labour was, in having an assistant to thread her needles. — 

‘*Some of the pieces after Gainsborough are admirable : but perhaps Miss Lin- 
wood will consider her greatest triumph to be in her copy of Carlo Dolci's *‘ Sal- 
vator Mundi,” for which she has been offered, and has refused three thousand 

uineas. 

. “The style of modern embroidery, now so fashionable, from the Berlin patterns, 
dates from the commencement of the present century. About the year 1804-5, 
a print-seller in Berlin, named Piilipson, published the first coloured design, on 
checked paper, for needlework. In 1810, Madame Wittich, who, being a very 
accomplished embroideress, perceived the great extension of which this branch 
of trade was capable, induced her husband, a book and print seller of Berlin, to 
engage in it with spirit. From that period the trade has gone on rapidly increas- 
ing, though within the last six years the progression has been infinitely more ra- 
pid than it had previously been, owing to the number of new publishers who 
have engaged in the trade. By leading houses up to the commencement of the 
year 1840 there have been no less than fourteen thousand copper-plate designs 
published. ‘ 

“In the scale of consumption, and, consequently, by a fair inference, in the 
quality of needlework done, Germany stands first ; then Russia, England, France, 
America, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, &c., the three first names on the list being 
by far the largest consumers. It is difficult to state with precision the number of 
persons employed to colour these plates, but a principal manufacturer estimates 
them as upwards of twelve hundred, chiefly women. 

“ At first, these patterns were chiefly copied in silk, then in beads, and lastly 
in dyed wools ; the latter more especially, since the Germans have themselves 
succeeded in producing those beautiful * Zephyr’ yarns known in this country 








those little keen instruments, which ladies now call needles, were known ; ana it 
was not until the middle of the sixteenth century that any of them were made 
in England. The first manufacturer of needles is stated here to have been 
Christopher Greening, who, with his family, was settled at Long Cronden, in 
Bucks, as a needle-maker, by an ancestor of the present Lord Milton. Before 
this period, ladies ‘‘depended on foreigners for their supplies.” Needles must 
have been held in high esteem, when the loss of one closed the labours of its 
owner probably for weeks. The same needle was often #0 long employed, that 
we hear of a darning-needle which, by dint of practice, could at last operate 
upon the hose of the family by itself. We remember to have beard of a tailor, 
one of those who, in the recent primitive times of Scotland, went from farm to 
farm thriftily prosecuting his useful craft, being driven nearly frantic by the loss 
of a favourite needle, which he lost half a day in searching after. A young man, 
a son of the family, at home during the summer recess of his college, and, pro- 
bably, disturbed in his reading, ventured amid the bustle and commotion, to hint 
that a penny would replace the loss fourfold ; when the angry tailor broke férth 
— You blockhead ! you blockhead! you may know about Latin and Greek, 
but you don’t know the value of a run needle.” The loss of Gammer Gur- 
ton’s needle was scarcely more disastrous than the loss of the rum needle of our 
tailor. 

Designs or patterns for needlework, and directions for their execution, are 
more recent in England than the manufacture of the needle. They first appear- 
ed about the close of the sixteenth century, and in close succession. The 
rhymsters now began to exhort the young ladies to industry, and exalted 


‘needlework sublime,” in poems prefixed to the books of patterns. Some of | 
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these verses were produced by Johu Taylor, the Water Poet. 

The practice, derived from feudal customs and the usages of chivalry, of plac- 
ing young persons of both sexes in the houses of the nubility, which thus be- 
came so many provincial courts, was favourable to needlework; the young la- 
dies being exempted from all menial offices, and trained in every elegant ac- 
complishment, which, of course, comprehended fine needlework. During her 
long early captivity, or seclusion, Queen Elizabeth became an accomplished 
neodle woman ; and though, on obtaining the sceptre, she laid aside the needle, 
the existing specimens of her skill were instrumental in spreading the taste for 
needlework in her Court, and among the English nobility. Every article of 
dress and furniture was, in her reign, loaded with ornamental needlework, so | 
that the embroidering of a pair of boot-tops cost from £4 to £10, and the adorn- | 
ing of ashirt the same sum, so curiously and richly were they stitched. 

By this time, the Arras loom, in which the most beautiful tapestry was woven, | 


was leaving | 
“The nimble fingers of the fair” 

free for lesser and lighter tasks, as the Jacquard loom is now doing; sparing 

bright eyes, and leaving attention free for objects strictly feminine, and yet surely , 

more important than embroidering collars and reticules. 

Women, it is here broadly asserted, are the original inventors, as they are still 
the great practitioners of the art of sewing; an assertion which it will not be 
easy to disprove ; and there can be no doubt that in this art women alone excel. 
Among the endless variety of stitches there is not one which man can con- 

uer :— 

“‘ There is [says our authority, who evidently enjoys a sly hit at the lords of 
the creation,] variety enough to satisfy any body; and there are gradations 
enough in the stitches to descend to any capacity but a man's. There are tam- 
bour stitch—satin—chain—tinny —new—bred—ferne—and queen stitches ; 
there is slabbing—veining—and button stitch; seeding—roping—and open 
stitch ; there is sockseam—herring-bone—long-stitch—and cross-stitch; there 
is rosemary stitch—Spanish stitch—and Irish stitch; there is back st tch—over- 
cast—and seam stitch ; hemming—felling—and basting ; darning—grafting— 
and patching ; there is the whip stitch—and fisher stitch ! there is fine drawing 
—gathering—marking—trimming—and tucking. 

* Truly all this requires some vouc, and the lords of the creation are more to be 
pitied than blamed for that paucity of intellect which deprivesthem of ‘‘ woman’s 
pretty excuse for thought.” 

“ Raillery apart, sewing is in itself an agreeable occupation, it is essentially a 
useful one; in many of its branches it is quite ornamental, and it is a gentle, a 
graceful, an elegant, and a truly feminine occupation. It causes the solitary 
hours of domestic life to glide more smoothly away, and in those social unpre- 
tending re-unions which in country life and secluded districts are not yet abolish- 
ed, it takes away from the formality of sitting for conversation, abridges the ne- 
cessity for scandal, or, to say the least of it, as we have heard even ungallant | 
lordly men allow, it keeps us out of mischief.” 

And here our authoress expatiates charmingly on the uses of the needle, pres- 
sing into the service the ever delightful Grisell Baillie, and the Mary Unwin of 
Cowper, with her shining store of needles, employed with affectionate solicitude 
in the service of her friend. Those sung by the poet were, however, we opine, 
knitting needles, though this does not materially alter the case, 

The embroidered bindings, anciently used for missals and books, and with such 
exquisite effect, offer materials for a chapter, in which, however, more is said of 
the books themselves than of their sumptuous covers; and so well said as to 
make the reader forget the diversion from the main topic. 

“The Needlework of Royal Ladies” forms a chapter full of amusing anec- 
dotes. Among the Royal ladies who have practised embroidering and stitching 
with distinguished success, are Queen Adelicia, the second wife of Henry the 
First ; Joan d’Albert, the mother of the Great Henry IV. ; Anne of Brittany, 
whose Court was a school for the children of the nobility; her daughter 
Claude; Anne Boleyn; and, above all, Mary Queen of Scots, whose well au- 
thenticated labours would, we imagine, cover some acres of ground, if collected 
from the various castles and palaces where she sojourned and through which 
they are scattered. The equally unfortunate, and much less guilty, Marie An- 
toinette, was fond of needlework, and practised, in her most triumphant days, 
that art which, in adversity and imprisonment, became her duty and her solace, 
when, like the wife of the humblest peasant, she assisted the princesses In mak- 
ing and mending the clothes of the Royal Family. Finally, a high eulogium 
is passed upon Queen Adelaide, who knitted and stitched the dissolute Court 
of England into something approaching the observance of decent manners. 

Miss Linwood's remarkable achievements are also commemorated, though 
with less praise than those rare productions of the needle, which certainly merit 
to take place with the best modern specimens of the secondary jmitativ« arts, de- 
serve. Of this lady and her labours, we are informed:— ~~ 

“**Miss Linwood’s Exhibition’ used to be one of the lions of London, and 
fully deserves tobe so now. To women it must always be an interesting sight ; 
and the ‘ nobler gender’ cannot but consider it asa curious one, and not unworthy 
even of their notice as an achievement of art. Many of these pictures are most 
beautiful ; and it is nut without great difficulty that yo. can assure yourself 

that they are bond fide needlework. Full demonstration, however, is given you 
by the facility of close approach to some of the pieces. 








as the ‘ Berlin wools.’ These yarns, however, are only dyed in Berlin, being 
manufactured at Gotha. It is not many years since the Germans drew all their 
fine woollen yarns from this country : now they are the exporters, and probably 
will so remain, whatever be the quality of the wool produced in England, until 
the art of dyeing be as well understood and as scientifically practised. 

‘Of the fourteen thousand Berlin patterns which have been published,scarcely 
one-half are moderately good ; and all the best which they have produced latter- 
| ly are copied from English and French prints. Contemplating the improvement 
| that will probably ere long take place in these patterns, needlework may be said 

to be yet in its infancy. 

“The improvement, however, must not be confined to the Berlin designers : 
the taste of the consumer, the public taste, must also advance before needle- 
| work shall assume that approximation to art which is so desirable, and not per- 
‘haps now, with modern facilities, difficult of attainment. Hitherto the chief 
| anxiety seems to have been to produce a glare of colour rather than the subdued 
| but beautiful effect which makes, of every piece issuing from the Gobelins, a 
| perfect picture, wrought by different means, it is true, but with the very same 
materials. 

‘The Berlin publishers cannot be made to understand this; for, when they 
| have a good design to copy from, they mar all by the introduction of some ad- 
| ventitious frippery, as in the ‘Bcltun Abbey,’ where the repose and beautiful 
| effect of the picture is destroyed by the introduction of a bright sky, and strag- 
gling bushes of lively green, just where the artist had thought it necessary to 
depict the stillness of the inner court of the Monastery, with its solemn grey 
walls, as a relief tothe figures in the foreground. 

‘* Many ladies of rank in Germany add to their pin-money by executing needle- 
work for the warehouses. 

‘“* France consumes comparatively but few Berlin patterns. The French la- 
dies persevere in the practice of working on drawings previously traced on the 
canvas : the consequence is,that notwithstanding their general skill and assiduity, 
| good work is often wastedon that which cannot produce an artist-like effect. 
| They are, however, by far the best embroideresses in cheneille,—silk and 
gold. By embroidery we mean that which is done on a solid ground, as silk or 
cloth. 

“‘ The tapestry or canvas-work is now thoroughly understood in this country ; 
and by the help of the Berlin patterns more good things are produced here as 
articles of furniture than in France. 

‘“* The present mode of furnishing houses is favourable to needlework. Ata 
time when fashion enacted that all the sofas and chairs of an apartment should 
match, the completely furnishing it with needlework (as many in France have 
been) was the constant occupation of a whole family— mother, daughters, 
cousins, and secrvants—for years, and must indeed have been completely weari- 





| sone ; but a cushion, a screen, or an odd chair, is soon accomplished, and at 


once takes its place among the many odd-shaped articles of furniture which 
are now found in a fashionable saloon. 

‘Franefort on-the-Maine is much busying itself just now with needlework. The 
commenced works imported from this city are made up partly from Berlin patterns, 
and partly from fanciful combinations ; but although, generally speaking, weél 
worked, they are too complicated to be easy of execution,and very few .ndeed of 
those brought to this country are ever finished by the purchaser. 

‘“* The history of the progress of the modern tapestry-needlework in this coun- 
try is brief. Until the year 1831, the Berlin patterns were known to very few 
persons, and used by fewer persons still. ‘They had for some time been import- 
ed by Ackermann and some others, but in very sma!l numbers indeed. In the 
year 1831, they, for the first time, fell under the notice of Mr. Wilks, Regent- 
street, (to whose kindness I am indebted for the valuable information on the 
Berlin patterns given above,) and he immediately purchased all the good designs 
he could procure, and also made large purchases both of patterns and working 
materials direct from Berlin, and thus laid the foundation of the trade in Eng- 
land. Healso imported from Paris a large selection of their best examples in 
tapestry, and also an assortment of silks of those exquisite tints which, as yet, 
France only can produce ; and by inducing French artists, educated for this 
branch of design, to accompany him to England, he succeeded in establishing in 
England this elegant art. 

“This fashionable tapestry-work, certainly the most useful kind of ornamental 
needlework, seems quite to have usurped the place of the various other embroi- 
deries which have from time to time engrossed the leisure moments of the fair. 
It may be called mechanical, and so in a degree it certainly is; but there is in- 
finitely «sore scope for fancy, taste, and even genius here, than in any other of 
the large family of ‘* satin sketches ” and embroideries.” 

We do not pretend to understand the scope for fancy and taste given to the 


lady working in little lined squares from a coloured pattern ; but it may, never- 


theless, be quite true that ‘there is room in worsted work for genius to exert It- 
self ;’’ though, we should think, not very ample verge. - 

We sincerely wish that the author of this pleasant patch-work of brilliant 
odds and ends cuuld have taken some notice of the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of young women who lose their health, and poke out their eyes, embroid- 
ering muslin for incredibly small payments, for the warerooms of the manufac- 
turers of Glasgow and Manchester, and the shops of all the British towns ; but 
we discover 90 trace of those legitimate successors of 

‘‘ The spinners and the knitters in the sun,” 
nor yet of the 
‘ “Free maids who weave their thread with bones.’ 

In lieu of this, we find the following sensibie and useful hints, with which we 
shall conclude our nutice of a work at which captious or masculine criticism may 
cavil, but which we venture to predict all those whom needlework more imme- 
diately concerns will admire and value :-— 

“ Finally,—feeling as we do that though ornamental needlework may be a 
charming occupation for those ladies whose happy lot relieves them from the ne- | 
cessity of ‘darning hose” and “ mending nightcaps,” yet that a proficiency in | 
plain sewing is the very life and being of the comfort and respectability of the 


poor man’s wife,—we cannot close this book without one earnest remark on the 


| 


systems of teaching needlework now in use in the Central, National, and other 
schools for the instruction of the poor. There, uow, the art 1s reduced to regu 
lar rule, taught by regular rule, taught by regular system ; and there are books 
of instruction in cutting, in shaping, in measuring,—one for the (late) Mode 


School in Dublin, and another, somewhat similar, for that in the Sanctuary, 
Westminster, which would be a most valuable acquisition to the work-table of 
many a needle-loving and industrious lady of the most respectable middle claeses 


of society. 

“ Any of our readers who have been accustomed, as we have, to see the do 
mestic hearths and homes of those who, brought up from infancy in factories 
have married young, born large families, and perhaps desce nded to the grave 


without ever having learned how to make a petticoat fcr themselves, or even a 
cap for their children,—any who know the reality of this picture, and have seen 





| which the fateof war had reduced him 





the misery consequent on it, will join us cordially in expressing the earnest and 
heartfelt hope that the extension of mental tuition amongst the lower classes 
may not supersede, in the smallest iota,that instruction and practice in sewing, 
which next, the very next, tothe knowledge of their catechism, is of vital im- 
portance to the future well-doing of girls in the lower stations of life.” 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—THE MORNING. 

There are few sadder things in life than the day after a battle. The high- 
beating hope,—the bounding spirits, have passed away ; and in their stead come 
the depressing re-action by which every overwrought excitement is follow- 
ed. Wath far different eyes do we look upon the compact ranks and glistening 


files, — 





With helm arrayed, 
And lance and blade, 
And plume in the gay wind dancing. 
and upon the cold and barren heath, whose only memory of the is the 
blood-stained turf, the mangled corpse, and broken gun, the shattered wall, the 
well-trodden earth where columns stood, the cut-up ground where cavalry had 
charged ;—these are the sad relics of all the chivalry of yesterday. 
* * + * 


* x * * e 


The morning which followed the battle of the Douro was one of the most 
beautiful { ever remember. There was that kind of freshness and elasticity im 
the air which certain days possess, and communicate by some magic their pro- 
perties to ourselves. The thrush was singing gaily out from every grove and 
wooded dell ; the very river had a sound of gladness as it rippled on against its 
sedgy banks; the foliage, too, sparkled in the fresh dew, as in its robes of holi- 
day, and all looked bright and happy. 

We were picketed near the river, upon a gently rising ground, from which 
the view extended for miles in every direction. Above us, the stream came 
winding down amid broad and fertile fields of tall grass and waving corn, backed 
by deep and mellow woods, which were lost to the view upon the distant hills ; 
below, the river, widening as it went, pursued a straighter course, or turned 
with bolder curves, till passing beneath the town, it spread into a large sheet of 
glassy water, as it opened tothe sea. The sun was just rising as I looked upon 
this glorious scene, and already the tall spires of Oporto were tipped wah 0 
bright rosy hue, while the massive towers and dark walls threw their lengthened 
shadows far across the plain. 

The fires of the bivouac still burned, but all slept around them ; not a sound 
was heard, save the tramp of a patrol, or the short quick cry of the sentry. I 
sat lost in meditation, or rather in that state of dreamy thoughtfulness, in which 
the past and present are combined, and the absent are alike before us as are the 
things we look upon. 

One moment I felt as though I were describing to my uncle the battle of the 
day before, pointing out where we stood, and how we charged: then again I 
was at home beside the broad bleak Shannon, and the brown hills of Scariff. I 
watched with beating heart the tall Sierra, where eur path lay for the future, and 
then turned my thoughts to him whose name was so soon to be received in 
— with a nation’s pride and gratitude ; and panted for a soldier’s 
glory. 

As thus I followed every rising fancy, I heard a step approach: it was a fi- 
gure muffled in a cavalry cloak, which I soon perceived to be Power. 

‘Charley !” said he, in a half-whisper ; ‘“‘ get up and come with me. You 
are aware of the general order, that, while in pursuit of an enemy, all military 
honvurs to the dead are forbidden ; but we wish to place our poor comrade in the 
earth before we leave.” 

I followed down a little path, through a grove of tall beech trees that opened 
upon a little grassy terrace beside the river. A stunted olive tree stood by it- 
self inthe midst, and there I found five of our brother officers standing, wrapped 
in their wide cluaks. As we pressed each other's hands, not a word was spoken : 
each heart was full ; and hard features that never quailed before the foe were 
now shaken with the convulsive spasin of agony, or compressed with stern de- 
termination to seem calm. 

A cavalry helmet and a large blue cloak lay upon the grass. The narrow 
grave was already dug beside it ; and in the death-like stillness around, the ser- 
vice for the dead was read: the last words were over: we stooped and placed 
the corpse, wrapped up in the mantle, in the earth ; we replaced the mould, and 
stood silently around the spot. The trumpet of our regiment at this moment 
sounded the call; its clear notes rang sharply through the thin air,—it was the 
soldier's requiem ! and we turned away without speaking, and returned to our 
quarters. 

I had never known poor Hixley till the day or two before, but somehow my 
grief for him was deep and heart-felt. It was not that his frank and manly 
bearing,—his bold and military air, had gained upon me. No, these were in- 
| deed qualities to attract and delight me ; but he had obtained a stronger and fas- 
ter hold upon my affections, —he had spoke to me of home! 

Of all the ties that bind us to the chance acquaintances we meet with in life, 
what can equal this one !—what a claim upon your love has he who can, by some 
passing word—some fast-flitting thought, bring back the days of your youth ?— 
what interest can he not excite, by some anecdote of your boyish days,—some 
well remembered trait of youthful daring, or early enterprize? Many a year of 
sunshine and of storm has passed above my head; I have not been withont my 
moments of gratified pride, and rewarded ambition; but my heart has never 
responded so fully, so thankfully, so proudly to these—such as they were— 
as to the simple touching words of one who knew my early home, and loved its 
inmates, 

‘“* Well, Fitzroy, what news !” said I, roused from my musing, as an aide-de-~ 
camp galloped up at full speed. 

** Tell Merivale to get the regiment under arms at once. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley will be here in fess than half an hour. You may look forthe route immedi- 
ately. Where are the Germans quartered ?” 

‘** Lower down; beside that grove of beech trees, next the river.” 

Scarcely was my reply spoken when he dashed spurs to his horse, and was 
soon out of sight. Meanwhile the plain beneath me presented an animated and 
| splendid spectacle. The different corps were falling into position to the enli- 
| vening sounds of their quickstep, the trumpets of the cavalry rang luudly through 
ithe valley, andthe clatter of sabres and sabretashes, joined with the hollow 
| tramp of the horses, as the squadrons came up. 

I had not a moment to lose, so hastening back to my quarters, I found Mike 
waiting with my horse. 

‘Captain Power’s before you, sir,” said he, “ and you'll have to make haste ; 
the regiments are under arms already.” 

From the little mound where I stood,I could see the long line of cavalry as 
they deployed into the plain, followed by the horse artillery, which brought up 
the rear. 

“This looks like a march,” thought I, as I pressed forward to join my com- 
panions, 

I had not advanced above a hundred yards through a narrew ravine when the 
| measured tread of infantry fell upon my ears. I pulled upto slacken my pace, 

just asthe head of a column turned round the angle of the rvad, and came in 

iview. The tall capsof a grenadier company were the first thing I beheld, as 
they came on without rol! of drum and sound of fife. I watched with a sol- 
| dier’s pride the manly bearing and gallant step of the dense mass as they defiled 
before me. I was struck no less by them than by a certain look of a steady 
but sombre cast which each man wore. 

‘* What can this mean?” thought I. 

My first impression was, that a military execution was about to take place : 
the next moment solved my doubt, for as the last files of the grepadiers wheeled 
round, a dense mass behind came in sight, whose unarmed hands, and downcast 
air, at once bespoke them prisoners of war. 

What a sad sight it was! There was the old and weather-beaten grenadier, 
erect in frame and firm in step, his grey moustache scarcely concealing the 
scowl that curled his lip, handcuffed with the young and daring conscript—even 
yet a mere boy; their march was regular, their gaze steadfast, no look of flinch- 
ing courage there. On they came, a !ong unbroken line. ‘They looked not less 
proudly than their captors around them. As I looked with heavy heart upon them 
my attention was attracted to one who marched alone behind the rest. He was 
a middle-sized but handsome youth of some eighteen years at most, his light 
helmet and waving plume bespoxe him a chasseur au cheval, and I could plainly 
perceive, in his careless, half-saucy air, how indignantly he felt the position to 
He caught my eyes fixed upon him, 
ind, for an instant, turned upon me a gaze of open and palpable defiance, draw- 




















ng himself up to his full height and crossing his arms upon his breast ; but, pro- 
bably, perceiving in my look more of interest than triumph, his countenance sud- 
denly changed, a deep blush suffused bis cheek, his eye beamed with a softened 
ind kindly expression, and, carrying his hand to his helmet, he saluted me, say- 
ing, in a voice of s ngular sweetne ss,—"* Je vous souhaite un meilleur sort, cama- 
rade.” 

I bowed, and muttering something in return, was about to make some inquiry 
concerning him, when the loud call of the trumpet rang through the valley, and 
apprized me that in my interest for the prisoner I had forgotten ali else, and was 
probably incurring censure for my absence. 

CHAPTER XLVII.—THE REVIEW. 
When I joined the group of my brot! tli-ers, who stood gaily chatting and 


laughing together before our lines, | was much surprised,—nay almost shocked 
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to find how little seeming impression had been made upon them by the sad du- 
ty we had performed that morning. 

When last we met, each eye was downcast—each heart was full; sorrow for 
him we had lost from amongst us for ever, mingling with the awful sense of our 
own uncertain tenure here, had laid its impress on each brow ; but now scarce- 
ly an hour elapsed, and all were cheerful and elated. The last shovel-full of 
earth upon the grave seemed to have buried both the dead and the mourning. 
And such is war! and such the temperament it formis! Events so strikingly 
opposite in their character and influences succeed so rapidly one upon another, 
that the mind is kept in one whirl of excitement,and at length accustoms itself to 
change with every phase of circumstances; and between joy and grief, hope 
and despondency, enthusiasm and depression, there is neither breadth nor inter- 
val: they follow each other as naturally as morning succeeds to night. 

I had not much time for such reflections: scarcely had I saluted the offi- 
cers about me, when the loud prolonged roll of the drums along the line 
of infantry in the valley, followed by the sharp clatter of muskets as they 
were raised to the shoulder, announced the troops were under arms, and the re- 
view begun. 

‘* Have you seen the general order this morning, Power?”’ inquired an old 
officer beside me. 

“No; they say, however, that ours are mentioned.” 

“ Harvey is going on favourably,” cried a young cornet, as he galloped up to 
our party. 

“Take ground to the left !” sung out the clear voice of the colonel, as he 
rode along in front. ‘ Fourteenth! I am happy to inform you that your conduct 
has met approval in the highest quarter. I have just received the general orders, 
in which this occurs : 

“ The timely passage of the Douro, and subsequent movements upon the ene- 
my’s flank, by Lieutenant-General Sherbroke, with the Guards and 29th regi- 
ment ; and the bravery of the two squadrons of the 14th Laight Dragoons, un- 
der the command of Major Harvey, and led by the Honourable Brigadier-Gene- | 
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ment, opened a fire upon their ranks. Bold as the enterprise unquestionably | 
was, we still felt with what consummate judgment it had beeu planned ;—a bend | 
of the river concealed entirely the passage of the troops, the guns of the | 
Sierra covered their landing, and completely swept one approach to the semi-— 
nary. The French, being thus obliged to attack by the gate, were compelled to | 
| mak a considerable detour before they reached it, all of which gave time for | 
our divisions to cross, while the brigade of Guards, under General Sherbroke, | 
profiting by the confusion, passed the river below the town, and took the enemy 
unexpectedly in the rear. 

Brief as was the struggle within the town, it must have been a terrific one; the | 
artillery were firing at musket range ; cavalry and infantry were fighting hand | 
to hand in narrow streets, a destructive musketry pouring all the while from 
windows and house tops. 

At the Amarante gate, where the French defiled, the carnage was also great : 
their light artillery unlimbered some guns here, to cover the columns as they de- 
ployed; but Murray’s cavalry having carried these, the flank of the infantry | 
became entirely exposed to the galling fire of small arms from the seminary, | 
and the far more destructive shower of grape that poured unceasingly from the | 
Sierra. 

Our brigade did the rest; and in less than an hour from the landing of the 
first man, the French were in full retreat upon Vallonga. 

“A glorious thing, Charley,” said Power, after a pause, ‘‘and a proud souve- 
nir for hereafter.” 

A truth I felt deeply at the time, and one my heart responds to not less fully 
as I am writing. 


————E ES 
DUEL EXTRAORDINARY. 
BY BENSON E. HILL. 
The clock of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields tolled midnight as the curtain at the 
Opera descended. Coloi.el Bertie and his friend Sir Charles Westbury, leaving the 
housejarm-in-arm,made their way to the Mount Coffee-house in Grosvenor-street. 








December 19, 


“Tell his lordship that we cannot fail to hear the nonsense he is uttering,” 
said the baronet. 

* What's that? Who calls any thing Jsay nonsense? I'd like to see the 
man ! 

‘ Here are two men, my lord, who think they have a right to the very common 
opinion that persons under the effects of intoxication indulge in language for 
which they are ashamed and sorry when sober,’ said Bertie. 

‘“«D’ye mean to imply that I’m not sensible—perfectly rational t——”’ 

‘“ T assert that you are not sensible of being irrational.” 

‘Then you'll retract your false assertion, and apologize, or take the conse- 
quences.” 

“* Had you not better sleep onthe matter?” interposed Sir Charles. “ To- 
morrow morning you will either have forgotten all this, or will view it different- 
ly.” 

“Tf not, we can discuss it reasonably to-morrow,” added Bertic. 

“Oh, you are trying agin to get out of a quarrel; I gave you a broad hint, 
just now, that my card was at your service, in exchange for yours; but you 


| didn’t seem to understand me. I'll make it plainer now. I insist on knowing 


who you are, and that you name a friend immediately.” 

“Since I find it useless to waste words with you, sir, my name is Bertie, co- 
lonel in his Majesty’s —th regiment ; and this gentleman, Sir Charles Westbu- 
ry, will, I am sure——” 

“Be quite happy, at all times, to act as your friend ; so, my lord, just say with 
whom I shall confer; the matter can be settled in two minutes; it is getting 
late, and I’m quite ready for bed.” 

‘* My brother will attend to any thing you have to say, sir.” 

Sir Charles led the youngster aside. 

‘Blackheath, near the Quarry, this morning, at seven o'clock,” was all he 
said ; then bowed and left him. 

“A very silly affair, my dear Bertie,” said Sir Charles, “ but, as you and [ 
are early risers, we shall find plenty of time to order a post-chaise in the morn- 
ing ;\so adieu, for the present.” 


ral Charles Stewart, obtained the victory”—Mark that my lads!—Obtained the | They had soon placed before them a broiled bone with some buint claret, and as 
victory—‘* which has contributed so much to the honour of the troops on this day.” | they supped, their conversation turned upon the performances they had that eve- 
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The words were scarcely spoken, when a tremendous cheer burst from the 
whole line at once. 

“Steady, Fourteenth! steady, lads!” said the gallant old colonel, as he rais- 
ed his hand gently ; ‘the staff is approaching.” 

At the same moment, the white plumes appeared rising above the brow of the 
hill. On they came, glittering in all the splendour of aigulettes and orders ;— 
all, save one. He rode foremost, upon a compact black horse; his dress, a 
plain gray frock,fastened at the waist by a red sash : his cocked hat alone bespoke 
in its plume, the a officer. He galloped rapidly on till he came to the | 
centre of the line, then, turning short around, he scanned the ranks from end to 
end with an eagle glance. 

“Colonel Merivale, you have made known to your regiment my opinion of 
them, as expressed in general orders ?” 

The colonel bowed low in acquiescence. 

“‘ Fitzroy, you have got the memorandum, I hope?” 

The aide-de-camp here presented to Sir Arthur a slip of paper, which he con- 
tinued to regard attentively for some minutes. 

‘Captain Powe|—Power, I mean. Captain Power !”’ 

Power rode out from the line. 

** Your very distinguished conduct yesterday has been reported tome. I shall 





have sincere pleasure in forwarding your name for the vacant majority. You 
have forgotten, Colonel Merivale, to send in the name of the officer who saved | 
General Laborde’s life.” | 
“1 believe [ have mentioned it, Sir Arthur. Mr. O'Malley.” 
“Trae, I beg pardon; so you have—Mr. O'Malley: a very young officer in- | 
deed—ha, an Irishman! the south of Ireland, eh ?” 
“« No, sir, the west.” 
“Oh yes. Well, Mr. O'Malley, you are promoted. You have the lieu- 
tenancy in your own regiment. By the bye, Merivale,” here his voice | 
changed into a half laughing tone, “ere I forget it, pray let me beg of you | 
to look into this honest fellow’s claim; he has given me no peace the entire 
morning.” 
As he spoke I turned my eyes in the direction he pointed,and,to my utter con- 
sternation, beheld my man Mickey Free standing among the staff—the position | 
he occupied, and the presence he stood in, having.no more perceptible effect up- 
on his nerves than if he were assisting at an lish wake ; but so completely was | 
I overwhelmed with shame at the moment, that the staff were already far down | 


the lines, ere I recovered my self-possession, to which, certainly, I was in | 


ning witnessed. 

‘A charming opera, and the new ballet delightful!” said the colonel. 

“Did you observe three or four highly dressed young men near the orches- 
tra who were vainly endeavouring to get up an opposition?” asked Sir 
Charles. 

‘“‘T did,” replied Bertie; ‘‘ they were evidently under the influence of wine, 
and, doubtless, failing to carry their point of creating a disturbance within the 
walls of the King’s theatre, they will achieve a street fracas, and pass the night 
in a watch-house.” 

Scarcely had he spoken ere their attention was aroused by voices in the 
hall. 

“ Ah, Fitz, it’s not kind of you tolave us. Come in, Temple, like a good fel- 
low, and have a lobster and so ne champagne punch.” 

“**Pon my oath, my lord, I would if Ihadn’t promised to join O’Grady and 
Mullens at Mrs. Bolton's.” 

‘“* Well, man alive, so you can after you've had a glass of wine with my bro- 
ther and self. Say you'll stop.” 

“ Ah do, then,” was uttered in a tone of persuasion by another unseen. 

“‘T pledge ve my honour I can't, and so good night t’ye both.” 

Two young men, the eldest about five-and-twenty, his companion some year 
or so junior, entered the coffee room. In a moment Westbury and Bertie 
recognised them as the most conspicuous opponents to the ballet. The 
friends exchanged glances and continued their chat, but selected some new 
topic. 

‘Have you anything fit to eat that you can give us for supper, sir?” said the 
eldest new comer to the waiter. 

“What would your lordship like to have ?” 

*‘ That’s no answer at all. I'll be obliged to you if you'll just give me a reply, 
and not arnoy me with questions.” 

Thus admonished the waiter flew to the bill of fare for refuge, and read 
aloud— 

‘Oysters stewed and scolloped, lobsters, pulled turkey, broiled fowl, deviled 
kidneys, and Weish rabbit.” 

“Ts that all? Well, I suppose we must be content ; what do you say, 
Phil?” 

“T'll take whatever youdo. I'm not at all appetized, but dying for want of 
drink.” 

‘‘ Soda water, bottle and draught porter, ale and table-beer, sir,’ continued 


some degree recalled by Master Mike’s addressing me in a somewhat imploring | the waiter, again referring to the long slip of paper he held, and marking its con- 


Before six the colonel and his friend were a-foot. They walked down to 
Windmill-street, horses were speedily harnessed, and the post-boy directed in 
his route. It was not till they had left Westminster-bridge some way behind 
them that the colonel recollected he had started on a hostile excursion without 
having provided himself with pistols. Seeing a pawnbroker’s door half open, 
he stopped the carriage. and entered the shop. A boy was sweeping out the ac- 
cumulated dust attendant on the numerous visitors of the preceding evening, and 
on perceiving a stranger, said, 

“We don’t do no business on Sunday, sir.” 

“Can I speak to your master, my good lad 1” 

“ He’s a shaving for chapel, sir.” 

“Well, step and ask if he has such a thing to sell as a case of pistols. I'll 
pay him well for them.” 

“T darn’t disturb him, sir; and I know we havn’t got such a thing in our 
stock. Master’s an uncommon peaceful man, and wont advance nothink on 
fire-arms or deadly weapons Please to go—and let me shut the door.” 

The boy looked so imploringly that Bertie yielded to his request. 

* What am I to do?” he asked Sir Charles. I know that along this Kent- 
road there are many dealers in marine stores. I musttry if I can pick up any- 
thing from some of these.” 

He did try, but with a similar success to that which attended his first attempt. 
| Tt was drawing near the appointed time, when he observed an old-iron shop at 
| New Cross, with its apparent proprietor smoking his early pipe at the door. Ber- 
tie asked this worthy if he had any pistols for sale. 

“ l’ve got two ship carronades, and a Spanish swivel, if they would do.” 

““My good fellow, do look amongst all these odds and cal, you may find 
| what I want.” 
| The smokerturned over old grates, bits of chain-cable, kitchen-fenders, gridi- 

rons, and warming-pans, but saw not whathe sought. At length, half hidden by 
| a heap of rubbish, he beheld some object, and exclaimed— 
| ‘Oh, here’s a good un !” and handed the colonel a blunderbuss, with a brazen 
| muzzle many inches indiameter. Such instruments were formerly used by mail- 
| coach guards. 
“ Better that than nothing,” remarked Sir Charles. “ I’ve a presentiment that 
| this will take the effect I desire.” 
| Putting the purchase into the chaise, himself and friend were driven on, and 
soon reached the appointed rendezvous. 
Scarcely had they alighted, when a carriage, with four foaming steeds came 
rapidly towards them. His lordship, Mr. Malahide, and two other gentlemen, 
| descended. 





voice :— 

** Arrah, spake for me, Master Charles, alanah; sure they might do some- 

= for me now, av it was only to make me a guager.” 
ickey’s ideas of promotion, thus insinuatingly put forward, threw the whole 
party around into one burst of laughter. 

“T have him down there,” said he, pointing as he spoke to a thick grove of | 
cork trees at a little distance. 

* Who have you got there Mike ?” inquired Power. 
“Devil a one o’ me knows his name,” replied he; ‘maybe its Bony 
himself.” 

* And how do you know he’s there still ?” 

** How do I know, is it? didn’t I tie him last night.” 

Curiosity to find out what Mickey could possibly allude to, induced Power 
and myself to follow him down the slope to the clump of trees I’ve mentioned. 
As wecame near, the very distinct denunciations that issued from the thicket, 
proved pretty plainly the nature of the affair. It was nothing less than a French 
officer of cavalry, that Mike had unhorsed in the mélée, and wishing, probably, 
to preserve some testimony of his prowess, had made prisoner, and tied fast to 
a cork tree, the preceding evening. 

“Sacre bleu,” said the poor Frenchman, as we approached, “ que ce sont des 
sauvages !” 

* “ Av it’s making peace for your sowl, ye are,” said Mike, ‘you're right ; 
for, maybe, they won't let me keep you alive.” 

oe wy idea of a tame prisoner threw me into a fit of laughing, while Power 
asked— 

“ And what do you want to do with him, Mickey ?” 

*‘ The sorra one o’ me knows, for he spakes no dacent tongue. Thegium 
thoo,” said he, addressing the prisoner, with a poke in the ribs at the same mo- 
ment, ‘but sure, Master Charles, he might tache me French.” 

There was something so irresistibly ludicrous in his tone and look as he said 
these words, that both Power and myself absolutely roared with laughter. We 
began, however, to feel not a little ashamed of our position in the business, and 
explained to the Frenchman, that our worthy countryman had but little experi- 
ence of the usages of war, while we proceeded to unbind him, and liberate him 
from his miserable bondage. 

“It’s letting him loose, you are, Captain! Master Charles take care ; begorra, 
av you had as much trouble in catching him as I had, you'd think twice about 
letting him out. Listen to me, now,” here he placed his closed fist within an 





clusion by a low bow. 


| 


| 
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“ A surgeon and an undertaker,’’ remarked Bertie. The parties approached, 
“ Ah, get out of that with your table-beer, bring mea bottle of champagne, | each lifting his hat with the most scrupulous politeness. The young men’s as- 
and a big tumbler.” | pects bore strong evidence of their last evening’s intemperance ; and there was 

‘* Some anchovy toasts as quick as possible.” | also an expression of shame upon the fine, manly features of Lord Poldoody. 


| Yes, my lord,” and away went the waiter to obey the orders given. 


“Well, now, Phil, in serious earnest, wasn’t that thing a dead failure to 


my own domain upon the grass, let alone the elegant dancing at Crown-street 
theatre. And that’s what they call their fine opera!” 

“Did you notice the crature that did the pas-seul? a dark, ill-looking thing, 
with hair as black as coal, big eyes of the same colour, and feet like a Chinese 
woman ona taypot.” 

“Only our darling G——” said Westbury to the colonel, naming the 
most popular English danseuse of the season 1808-9,—the period of our 
story. 

«Who would think of making a fuss about her?” siad the elder of the two 
malcontents, ‘‘and yet I’ve heard she’s mightily run after. I wonder who she 
lives with now. I'd give a trifle to know.” 

“ With her widowed mother, sir,” said Bertie, rising, and advancing towards 
the pair. ‘‘The lady you have mentioned is an ornament to her sex, as virtuous 
as she is graceful, and as she is on the eve of marriage with a dear friend of mine, 
I’m sure you will excuse my having stated facts to save you the ‘trifle’ you 
were willing to give for correct information.” 

“You might have spared yourself the trouble of an explanation, sir. I did 
not appeal to you, and, whatever may be your motives for becoming the cham- 
pion of an opera-dancer, you must let me tell you, sir, that, not having been re- 
gularly introduced, you had no right to address me.” 

“‘T did not intend to offend you 
“But you have—you have offended me, sir, by speaking ; I've not been ac- 
customed to such rudeness.” 

“Softly, softly, young gentleman,” quietly observed Bertie, ‘or you will 
commit yourself into what you fancy on my part.” 

“Don’t be calling my brother ‘ young gentleman,’ if you please, but know that 
you're speaking to Leed Poldoody.”’ 

‘Bless me !” replied Bertie, with asmile ; “ and do you imagine such know- 
ledge as that would prevent my having the gratification of setting his lordship 
right, when the character of an estimable woman was at stake ! oung gentle- 





| man,” he continued, turning to the last speaker, ‘I presume I may so address 


inch of the poor prisoner’s nose ; listen to me, av you say peas, by the morteal, | you ?” 


I'll not lave a whole bone in your skin.” 

With some difficulty we persuaded Mike that his conduct, so far from leading 
to his promotion, might if known in another quarter, procure him an acquaintance 
with the provost marshal, a fact which it was plain to perceive, gave him but a 
very poor impression of military gratitude. 

“Oh, then, if they were in swarins fornent me, devil receave the prisoner I'll 
take again.” 

So saving, he slowly returned to the regiment, while Power and I, having con- 
ducted the Frenchman to the rear, cantered towards the town to learn the news 
of the day. 

The city on that day presented amost singular aspect. The streets, filled 
with the towns-people and the soldiery were decorated with flags and garlands. 
The cafés were crowded with merry groups, and the sounds of music and laugh- 
ter resounded on all sides. The houses seemed to be quite inadequate to afford 
accommodation to the numerous guests,and in consequence bullock carts and fo- 
rage waggons were converted into temporary hotels,and many a jovial party were 
collected in both. Military music, church bells, drinking choruses, were all 
commingled in the din and turmoil; processions in honour of our ‘ Lady of 
Succour” were jammed among bacchanalian orgies, and their very chaunt half 
drowned in the cries of the wounded as they passed on to the hospitals. With 
difficulty we pushed our way through the dense mob; as we turned our steps 
towards the seminary we both felt naturally curious to see the place where our 
first detachment landed, and to examine the opportunities of defence it present- 
ed. The building itself was a large and irregular one, of an oblong form, sur- 
rounded by a high wall of solid masonry, the only entrance being by a heavy 
iron gate. 

At this spot the battle appeared to have raged with violence ; one side of the 
massive gate was torn from its hinges, and lay flat upon the ground ; the walls 
were breached in many places ; and pieces of torn uniforms, broken bayonets, 
and bruised shakos, attested that the conflict was a close one. The seminary it- 
self was in a falling state ; the roof, from which Paget had given his orders, 
and where he was wounded, had fallen in. The French cannon had fissured the 
building from top to bottom, and it seemed only awaiting the slightest impulse 
to crumble into ruin. When we regarded the spot, and examined the narrow 
doorway which, opening upon a flight of a few steps to the river, admitted our 
first party, we could not help feeling struck anew with the gallantry of that 


who I am, there’s my card, on which you may rade, ‘The Hon. Philip Mala: 
hide.’ ”” 

“‘T have no occasion for it, sir; pray return it to its case,” calmly observed 
the colonel. 

“ But perhaps, sir, you wouldn't refuse mine,” broke in the Irish peer. 

“If required, I shouldn't scruple to ask for it. Pray don’t let me inter- 
rupt your supper,” he added, observing the waiters placing covers on the 
table. 

“A precious pair of youths!” observed Sir Charles, as Bertie resumed his 
seat ; “‘ both evidently impressed with the importance of their rank, yet, to my 
belief, last year’s Debrett contained no such title as Poldoody.” 

“Silly boys! they should take care how they mention women’s names ; 
though, I suppose, they imagine it impossible that such a being as a virtuous 
opera-dancer can exist. Let them imbibe a little more wine, and then they 
must go to bed ; they are both half cut already.” 

The two parties proceeded with their suppers, the seniors continuing in ra- 
tional converse, the youngsters upsetting sundry glasses, and breaking divers 

lates 
4 The first bottle of champagne was speedily dispatched ; another followed, 
rendering the brothers still more uproarious, to the absolute amusements of the 


, 





quietly-disposed Westbury and Bertie. Presently, Lord Poldoody, in accents at 
once loud and indistinct, demanded,— 

“‘ Waiter, are those fellows gone ?” 

The man, at the first call, stood half way between the querist and the objects 
of the inquiry, not knowing how to reply ; after a little hesitation, with great in- 
genuity he answered,— 

“Tf your lordship means the two gentlemen you asked to sup with you, they 
went away directly.” 

“TI did not, eir; Imeant the old fellow who is going to be married to that 
fright of a jig-dancer.” 

Sir Charles motioned the colonel to remain silent. 

‘“‘T wish to know if he and his stupid-looking companion have quit the pre- 
mises ?”’ 

Bertie returned his friend’s signal. 

“‘ Not yet, my lord,” said the half-terrified waiter. 





mere handful of brave fellows, who thus threw themselves amid the overwhelm- 
ing legions of the enemy, and at once, without waiting for a single reinforce- 


“T’m mighty glad of it. I’m just in a humour for fun, and I’d wish no better 
| sport than beginning with those chaps.” 


‘“«T don’t wish for any discourse at all; but, if you are raly anxious to know | 


| Westbury, in a few words, explained to Mr. Malahide the awkward circumstance 
| of his friend being unprovided with pistols, and requested the use of one from 


|night? Did you ever witness such humbug? I'll engage I’ve seen better in | his lordship’s case. 


|  ** With every wish to oblige, sir, it’s quite out of the question. We must ad- 
| journ the meeting till you are properly prepared.” 

‘“* That, sir, is impossible ; the business must be settled without further delay. 
Since you are not disposed to assist me, [ must consult with my principal, who, 
| as you are aware, has the choice of weapons.” 

‘* My lord,” said Bertie, ‘‘1 lament to find your brother so unaccommodating. 
| Iam therefore under the necessity of giving you satisfaction with Tats !”—and 
| from under his great coat he pulled the New-Cross blunderbuss. 

The sight of this extraordinary implement had the immediate effect of setting 
| aff the Hibernian party into roars of laughter. Bertie and Westbury tried to 
| keep their countenances in vain. Malahide was screaming with delight, and 
| the would-be antagonist almost in fits. Sir Charles saw that the moment was 
| arrived to bring the drama toa conclusion. 

‘My lord,” said he, ‘I am sure you can have no serious intention of de- 

manding an apology from my friend, who most willingly overlooks the provoca- 
| tion you gave last evening, as you were then unconscious of the import of your 

own language. That he is ready to fight you cannot doubt, seeing how well he 
| is prepared for the encounter. Your natural and national good humour has been 
| se completely manifested on the ground, that | trust this meeting will serve to 
| render all parties friends, including the gentlemen who arrived with you. Your 
| lordship’s surgeon and F 

| * Pardon me, Sir Charles, neither of them are medical men, but countrymen 
| of mine, who came down to see a fight. Any man can pull a trigger, but it re- 
| quires some moral courage to make an apology; and such i most heartily 

tender to the colonel, for having given him the trouble of coming here, if he 
| will accept it.” ; 
| Most willingly, my lord,”’ said Bertie, holding out his hand, “ and let me 
| beg you to accept this ’—offering the blunderbuss—‘‘ as a memento of our 
| reconciliation. You may exhibit it in Ireland to any of your acquaintanee who 


” 








are 
| ‘Curious in fire-arms,” added Poldoody, examining the rusty lock, uncon- 
| scious of flint.” 
‘My lord,” said Bertie, ‘I shall not feel that our terms of peace are duly 
| ratified unless you do me the favour of dining with me to-day, to meet some 
half-dozen old military associates, who, by ocular experience, know that I have 
no such distaste for any style of fighting as for that which is called duel fight- 
| ing.” 
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An Archimedean screw, properly speaking, is « single thread winding spirally 
around a shaft as a centre, and terminating at any desired angle at its circumfe- 
rence. Ithas been familiarly described asresembling a patent corkscrew. Used 
as a propeller, an inclination of forty-five degrees, with its axis, must be the 
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best, as one revolution will then give the same progressive as it does lateral mo- 
tion—that is to say, 3 1-7th times its diameter. Constructed with the thread 
terminating at this angle, (being 4 ft. 9 in. in diameter,) its length should be 18 
feet: such a screw, however, applied to the dead wood of a ship would be incon- 
venient, hence the necessity of reducing it. The angle of the thread must, of 
course, be reduced in proportion, and the speed of the propeller increased, 8 feet 
is the length of the Archimedean screw a, with one turn of the thread; but the 
two threaded screw } is the one now in use (even 8 feet being rather inconve- 
nient to be exposed to the surge of a ship in a heavy sea.) The screw 3}, ha- 
ving two half turns of the thread at the same angle with the one turn of a, will 
have the same progressive motion, say 8 feet for each revolution (c is an end 
view.) The speed of her engine, on the first day of tria! here, was 27 revolu- 
tions in a minute, which, multiplied by the accelerated motion given by a series 
of cog wheels, of 5 1-3, will give 144 revolutions of the screw. 144 multiplied 
by 8, the progressive motion of each revolution,gives 1,152 feet in a minute,equal 
to 13 miles and 9-100ths in the hour. 

Her speed, on this occasion, was ascertained to be 9 knots (by log.) 10 
miles, I understand, is claimed. Let it be granted, although she never per- 
formed it on that day, what has become of the 3 and 1-10th miles unaccounted 
for ? 

There are several obvious causes of loss of power in the Archimedean screw. 
First, every particle of water, impinged by the forward section must remain in 
contact until it passes off at the after part of the screw. In a this distance would 
be 25 feet at the circumference and 8 feet at the axis, the mean would be 16 1-2 
feet. Inthe present adaptation of the two threaded screw 6, the mean distance 
willbe 8 1-4. During this contact, a revolving motion must be given to the wa- 
ter, thereby decreasing its effect as a resisting medium. Second, The power 
applied at the centre and for some distance outwards must be very inefficient : 
the angle of the thread with the axis being so acute, it will have little other effect 
than giving a revolving motion tothe water. Third, The necessary rapidity of 
the motion of the screw must cause great friction, its speed being 144 revolu- 
tions. Its circumference must, consequently, move at the rate of 3,600 feet, 
more than half a mile in a minute, the lateral friction of which must be no smal! 
item in retardation. 





Ericsson’s propeller (fig. d side view, e¢ end view) may be described, when of 
corresponding dimensions, as a section of asix-threaded screw. The threads, 
instead of starting from the centre, are attached to a hollow cylinder or hoop of 
wrought iron, which is firmly secured to the axis by three radiating spiral arms 
To this cylinder or hoop six planes are strongly rivetted on the outer surface,and 
three of smallerdimensions on the inner, between the radiating arms. They 
are all placed at such an angle as will give, with 6 feet diameter, 16 feet pro- 
gressive motion for each revolution. The dimensions would be 6 feet in diame- 
ter, and but 20 inches inlength; its application to a ship or steamer, already 
built, would, therefore, be extremely simple. 

It will be seen, that, in this propeller, the objections stated against the conti- 
nuous screw are greatly obviated. The water impinged is more quickly parted 
with, and therefore atfords, during the time of contact, a more perfect resis- 
tance. The power being applied only where it is most efficient, near the cir- 
cumference, little comparative motion is given to the water; and the required 
speed being so much reduced by the more advantageous angle at which the 
threads of the screw can be placed, the friction of their passage through the 
water will, likewise, be reduced in the ratio of the squares of their relative velo- 
cities. 

Let us now compare the actual performance of Ericsson's Propeller, ia th: 
small iron boat the Robert F. Stockton, with that of the screw, in its present im- 
proved modification in the Archimedes. 

By referenceto your files you will find the following, copied, I believe, from 
the Mechanic's Magazine : 

‘* We are now gratified in giving the result of some of her first experiments on 
the Thames. On Saturday week she was on the river with a party of about 
thirty gentlemen, invited to witness her performance, all of whom were quite 
astonished at her speed, nine miles being run, with the tide, in 35 minutes 
Suppose 2 1-2 miles allowance for the tide, there would be left full 12 miles an 
hour for the speed of the boat. But her triumphant experiment was made on 
Wednesday last, when she was put to the task she was designed for, showing 


her power for towing. 
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No. 1. Neptune, 15 feet beam, 4 feet 6 inches draught. 
;, 2. Joseph, 15 feet 7 inches beam, 4 feet 6 inches draught. 

3. Ugis, 13 feet, 4 inches beam, 4 feet draught. 

4. Mary, 15 feet 2 inches beam, 4 feet 6 inches draught. 
Four loaded coal barges, of the dimensions and draught as described above, 
were made fast to the Robert F. Stockton, making, in all, 59 feet 1 inch beam, 
with square ends and upright sides, besides the steamer. ll ridiculed the idea 
of attempting, with so small a boat, to tow such an immense, ugly mass, and 
the coal-heavers swore they would “ eat her if she moved them at all.” Inless 
than one minute from the time of the starting of the engine, it was at the speed 
of 49 revolutions in a minute, and actually towed the whole 1 measured mile in 
11 minutes, the water being perfectly still. The difference of speed between the 
propellers and the body moved being but 22 percent., while the loss of power 
with wheeis over the side, in the best constructed boats, running light, is allow- 
ed, both in theory and practice, to be 33 1-3. 

Further experiments will, doubtless, be made, the results of which we shall 
take great pleasure in laying before the public; and in the mean time we 
venture to predict, that, for canal and for ocean navigation, Ericsson's Propel- 
ler is destined to supersede every other application of the power of steam.” 

Again, (I have not the means of ascertaining the dates, as I have only aslip 
from your paper,) you give the following from the London Times : 

ERICSSON’S STEAM PROPELLER. 

“Tt is a fact requiring no demonstration, that almost incalculable advantages 
would be derived from steam navigation if the present paddle-wheel were of such 
a nature as not to be retarded, and not to waste the steam power at sea in roagh 
weather, or during the heeling of the vessel produced by the pressure of sails, 
in using that cheap auxiliary the wind. It is admitted, that the loss of power in 
the best constructed paddle-wheels, arising from their unequal immersion, from 
the angle of incidence at which the paddle strikes the surface and from the re- 
ceding of the water, is abeut one-third. It is also a fact readily admitted, on 
considering the defects alluded to, that no materia] improvement can be effected 
unless that mode of applying the power is superseded by some propelling appa- 
ratus capable of acting with full efficacy when wholly ‘under water as well as 
when partially immersed ; in other words, a propeller which, under all circum- 
stances, is capable of imparting an equal force to the vessel whilst subjected to 
sudden or gradual variations in the draft of water, whether produced by a heavy 
sea, pressure of sails, or by increase or diminution of cargo. These conditions 
are fulfilled by Capt. Ericsson’s Propeller, which may be briefly described as 
consisting of two wheels of wrought iron, formed by a series of spiral plates, 
rivetted to narrow cylinders of the same material, which are connected by radi- 
ating spiral arms to the centre. These wheels are attached to shafts (the one 
to which the inner wheel is fixed being hollow passing through the stern of the 
vessel, and revolving to opposite directions, each series of plates being so placed 
on the cylinders.* 

The results of a variety of trials prove, that great saving in time and expendi- 
ture ensue ; we,therefore, anticipate important changes in steam navigation from 
its introduction and use. 
































* In some cases, this construction, with a double propeller isrequired. In shoal wa- 
ter, for instance, when only half the wheel can be immersed ; and also when the boat 
is intended tobe used as a tug, to tow heavy masses at a slow speed, and great resis- 
tance isneeded. The Stockton was constructed for ee But, when speed 


only is required, a single whee! will, in all cases ts 
mean angle of 45 degrees. — » be preferable, with the planes set at a 





The Albion. 


The great power exhibited, during the early trials of this propeller, about 18 | 
months since, induced some American canal proprietors to order an iron steam- 
boat, with a 50 horse engine, to be fitted with the new propeller. This small | 
iron steamer, called the Robert F. Stockton, has lately arrived in the Thames 
from Liverpool, and will shortly proceed to the United States: her dimensions | 
are 70 feet in length oa deck and 10 feet beam. A variety of experiments have 
been made in presence of several scientific and practical men, who consider the | 
success to be perfect. Although constructed for towing purposes only, this boat 
has frequently gone at the rate of 12 miles an hour. As to her power as a tug, 
we are informed, that, on Tuesday last, January 29, she towed the American | 


of 3 1-4 miles, in 40 minutes, against the flood tide, then ranning from 2 to 2 1-2 
miles ; thus towing her through the water atthe rate of upwards of 6 miles an 
hour. The Toronto is 650 tons burthen, she measures 32 feet beam, and drew, 
at the time of trial, 16 feet 9 inches. ‘Thus presenting a sectional area of more 
than 460 square feet. Now, the fact of this body having been moved at a rate 
of upwards of 6 miles an hour, by a propeller, or piece of mechanism, measur- 
ing only 6 feet 4 inchs in diameter, and occupying less than 3 feet, is one 
which, scientifically considered, is interesting in the extreme, and, ina practical 
or commercial point of view, is of immense importance. We nnderstand, a 
company is about being formed, to apply the propeller to a ship of 1000 tons 
burthen, to be employed in transatlantic navigation ; and, as her sailing qualities 
will not at all interfere with her steaming power, it is confidently anticipated, 
that increased safety will be ensured and her passage greatly accelerated, at a 
saving of, at least, one-half the fuel.” 

And again, from the same journal : 

‘“- The experimental iron steamboat Robert F.Stockton,constructed for testing 
Captain Ericsson's Propeller, which we noticed some time since, being on the 
eve of departure forthe United States, at the request of a number of scientific 
gentlemen who were desirous of witnessing her performance, the proprietor con- 
sented to another trial being made, and, on Saturday last, alarge party was in- 
vited for this purpose. Among those present were Major-General Sir John Bur- 
goine, Chairman of the Board of Public Works, and Commissioner for Steam 
Navigation, &c., in Ireland; Major Robe, of the Royal Engineers ; Mr. James 
Perry, of Dublin, lately concerned in canal navigation; Messrs. Vignolles, De- 
lafield, Reid, Napier, and Thomas; several distinguished Swedish naval offi- 
cers; Captain Stockton, of the United States Navy ; Mr. Ogden, Consul of 
the United States at Liverpool ; Mr. Young, an American civil enginer, &c. 
Some 30 gentiemen were present, and the result of the trial gave universal sa- 
tisfaction. 

One of our correspondents having before described the construction of the 
new propeller, we will now more particularly direct attention to the effect pro- 
duced during the trial, which appeared quite conclusive as to the success of this 
important improvement in steam ily pee The distance from the West In- 
dia South dock toa point opposite Woolwich Church, and back, measuring 
37,000 feet, was passed in 45 minutes precisely, (21 minutes with, and 24 
against the tide,) the boat towing at the time a heavy city barge on the one side, 
a large wherry on the other, and another wherry astern. The speed of the en- 
gine being repeatedly timed by one of the gentlemen present, Mr. Young, an in- 
telligent American engineer, it was found to average 66 revolutions per minute, 
or 2,970 during the 45 minutes. The inventor demonstrated, by accurate work- 
ing drawings,that the spiral planes of the propeller are set at such an angle that, 
had the resistance of the water been perfect, the progress of the boat could only 
have been 13 2-10ths feet at each revolution, or 39,204 feet during the time, 
instead of 37,000 actually performed, thus showing a loss of less than 6 per 
cent. Respecting the engines for working the propeller, it was observed, that 
they may be made much stronger and more compact than ordinary marine en- 
gines, in consequence of the power being applied directly to the shaft which 
works very near the bottom ; this, for sea-going vessels, will be very important, 
and their original cost must be considerably reduced, as all the paraphernalia of 
shafts, wheels, wheel-guards, &c., will be dispensed with. We were struck 
with the great regularity of the motion, not the slightest jar being perceptible. 
The engines consist of two cylinders 16 inches in diameter, witk 18 inches 
stroke, and are worked by steam, of a pressure varying from 35lb. to 55lb. to 
the square inch ; their construction is extremely simple, and evinces a know 


| ledge of steam machinery in the inventor which is calculated to give additional 
confidence in the success of his propeller in all the varieties of its application 


’ 


for the canal, river, or ocean navigation.’ 

It will be seen, that, in her first experiment, towing four heavy laden coal bar- 
ges at the rate of 5 1-2 miles the hour, the difference of speed between her 
propeller and the mass moved was only 22 per cent. Her ordinary speed, run- 
ning light, was proved, to the satisfaction of a large party of scientific gentle- 
men who witnessed her performance, to be between eleven and twelve miles an 
hour. 

In her second experiment she towed the packet-ship Toronto upwards of six 
milesan hour. The speed of her engines is not given in this trial; but the loss 
must, necessarily, have been less than in the first. But, in the third, all the data 
are given by which it may be accurately estimated. She had a heavy city 
barge, in which thirty persons might sit comfortably under a standing awning, 
lashed on one side, a large wherry on the other, and another wherry towing 
astern,—with these obstructions she ran, by measured distances, upwards of 9 
miles an hour, through the water, independent of tide, and her loss of power was 
less than 6 percent. The revolutions of her propeller, it will be seen, were 66 
in a minute, and her progressive motion, (supposing a perfect resistance) could 
only have been 13 2-10ths feet. 

The loss, in well construced side wheels, is admitted to be... .- 334 per cent. 
The loss in the Archimedes screw, as proved here 2 “ 
The loss of Ericsson's propeller, towing at the rate of 5 1-2 miles 
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These are not matters of opinion; they are demonstrated facts. 


Vavicties. 


Atlantic Balloon.—The balloon in which Mr. Green proposes to cross the At- 
lantic, is armed with a rudder,like that of a ship, which ‘s acted on in the manner 
of the ordinary rudder, and acts on the lighter elements as its prototype on wa- 
ter—giving guidance to the aerial vessel. But the passenger of air may find 
himself in a current of the fluid adverse to his destined course ; he knows, how- 
ever, that below or above him is a counter current ; to attain either, under ordi- 
nary circumstances,he has only to throw out ballast or let off gas ; but in a voy- 
age to America his ballast might be too soon expended, and his gas escape too 
freely ; therefore a pair of vanes, or sails, or paddles, set at an engle of twenty- 
two degrees, are attached to the anchor. These placed horizontally, and mo- 
ved in one direction, do by their action in the air,elevate the balloon, and by their 
action in the contrary direction depress it, at the pleasure of the aeronaut. The 
sky-rover may, however, be becalmed, and then a propelling power becomes re- 
quisite. The paddles thus described supply this power, if, instead of their ho- 
rizontal, they assume a perpendicular position. The traveller by balloon has no 
data by which to direct his progress. As to his course he knows nothing, ex- 
cept astronomically, and as to his relative distance from the earth, his only in- 
formant is a guide rope, for the barometer takes no account of mountains, but 
gives the height only from the levelof the sea. The guide rope, however, 
which hangs perpendicularly from the balloon till it touches the earth, forms 








terra firma. The balloon, if realised, will be 90 feet in heigint and 50 in circum- 
ference, and willcontain as much gas as an ordinary argand burner would con- 
sume in 12 years !—The estimated cost of the whole machine is £3000. With 
such a balloon, and no squalls, Green will sailtothe United States in six days 
wind and weather serving. 

The following anecdote is related of a battalion of young soldiers at Water- 
loo :——When first they went into action their colonel watched his young sol- 
diers with an anxious eye, but was soon relieved from all apprensions. There 
was a report that some Hussar regiment was driven back. ‘They have driven 
back the Hussars,’ said one young soldier to another. * What of that?’ 


replied his comrade ; ‘they must blow off the froth before they come to the 
porter.’ ”” 





Dr. Bowring tells a characteristic anecdote in his report, that, when he ex- 
pressed his surprise to Mehemet Ali that the pilgrims going to Mecca should 
avail themselves of the steam-boats of the infidels which navigate the Red Sea, 
the Pasha said with a laugh—* There is not a word against steam-boats in the 
Koran.” 

Magnitude of the Sun.—The surface of the sun contains 2,432,800,000,000 
square miles, or twelve thousand three hundred and fifty times the quantity of 
surface on the glsbe. The solid contents of the sun amount to about three hun- 


and — > times larger than all the planetary bodies taken together. This im- 
mense globe is supposed to be flying through the regions of space at the rate of 
60,000 miles an hour. ilies ° ’ . 

, Cool Compliment.—An acquaintance the other day meeting with a lay-friend 
in the street, passed the word, ‘*: Fine day, Miss D ,” “ Fine !” exclaimed 
the hg, damsel, ‘‘my feet are cold as ice.” —“ Very likely,” was the cool 
rejoinder, “Ihave always said you had a n-ice foot.” 

: Curious Bible-—There is at present in the possession of Mrs. Parkes, of 
Golden-square, London, a copy of Macklin’s Bible, in 45 large folio volumes, il- 











lustrated with nearly 7000 engravings, from the age of Michael Angelo to that 





packet ship Toronto from Blackwall to the lower point of Woolwich, a distance | upwards of 30 years in rendering it perfect, 


immediately on that contact an angle with it, and the rope being marked in fa- | 
thoms, tells to the man in nubibus his actual distance from the nearest point on | 


dred and fifty-seven billions of cubical miles, which show that it is five hundred | 
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of Reynolds and West. The work also contains about 200 original drawings or 
vignettes by Loutherbourg. The prints and etchings include the works of Raf- 
faelle, Marc Antonio, Albert Durer, Callot, Rembrandt, and other masters, con- 
sisting of representations of nearly every fact, circumstance, and object men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures. There are, moreover, designs of trees, plants, 
flowers, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, such, besides fossils, as have been 
adduced in proof of an universal deluge. The most authentic Seripture atlasses 
are bound up with the volumes. This Bible was the property of the late Mr. 
Bowyer, the publisher, who collected and arranged the engravings, etchings, 
and drawings, at great expense and labour; and he is said to have been engaged 

It was insured in the Albion e 
for £3000. 

Making “ Fit to be Seen.’—In days of o'd, there used to be (and perhaps 
there still is) in Scottish nurseries, a great commotion whenever visitors desired 
to see the children. One thrifty housewife had a method of minimizing the 
trouble-—When lady-visitors expressed a longing to see the ‘‘ sweet baby,” she 
used to ring her bell, and desire the servant to step across the way for the loan 
of Mr. , the baker's baby, ‘‘ for it was aye fit to be seen.” 

Ice- Boat.—Mr. Ballard has presented to the Institution of Civil Engineers the 
description of an ice-boat ; his principle of breaking ice consisting in forcing the 
ice upwards, instead of forcing it threugh horizontally, or by pressing it down. 





| For this purpose, a frame, coated with a sheet of iron, is laid over the front of 


the boat, with an inclination downward from the boat, the lower end being under 
the ice.—Inventor’s Advocate. 


Two gentlemen, who had, on the previous night, enacted Hamlet and Polo- 
nius in a town in Yorkshire, were proceeding, arm-in-arm, to rehearsal, when a 
gang of youngsters was collected about them by a lad, who had witnessed the 
performances, shouting at the top of his voice, ‘* Dang me, if here bean’t t’ould 
chap that wur killed walking wi’ feller as did it."—Leeds Times. 

Trish Bull.—A letter received some time since from Ireland, mentions that @ 
coast officer of Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, after going his round, en- 
tered in his diary ‘ that he had seen rothing but one ship out of sight.” 

The Last Period of the Jacobin Club.—At this epoch, in the highest of the 
raised seats of the hall of this club, were an imntense number of Sansculottes, 
with pikes in their hands, with their stockings roiled round their heels, their legs 
naked, wearing wooden shoes, robed in the carmagnole, and with their hall 
covered with the red cap of liberty and licentiousness,—the patriots of the four 
penny gallery. Above the head of the president was displayed the standard of 
the Jacobins, which at a distance resembled the many-coloured rags hung out at 
the door of an old clothesshop. ‘This standard consisted of the shirt, coat, and 
breeches of Lepelletier Saint Fargeau, still stained with blood—a hideous ban- 
ner, which had been exhibited at his funeral. This trophy must have cast 
the orators of the Jacobins into the shade, for it was more significaat than 
all their speeches. On the lower raised benches of the hall none were to be 
seen but a few old Conventionalists ; some obstinate Montagnards, whom the 
death of Danton and of Hébert had still left unenlightened ; some foreigners ; 
some curious persons ; many timid and shivering souls, who went there to 
avoid the perspective of the axe ; some mere idlers, Americans, and even ne- 
groes. Allithat the French revolution produced, the most eccentric and deplo- 
rable in women, both as “ femmes comme il faut,”’ and as “‘ femmes de mau- 
vais ton,’”’ were accumulated in the tribunes. In the first rank shone the 
Grand Duchesse, the Queen of the “ Tricoteuses,”’ placing with her own hands 
in the ears of her female novices earrings of vermiel, representing small guil- 
lotines ; round the neck they wore in their nacklaces and ornaments the fatal 
instrument in miniature, ‘‘ to accustom themselves,” according to the slang of 
these ladies, ‘‘ to détruncation.” Here and there on the Amphitheatre, between 
the Conventionalists and the Sansculottes, were to be seen the Tapedurs, the 
pretorians of the demagogues, who brandished in the air their ‘“ constitution” 
—that is, a large stick of cornel, or the cornelian-tree—Frazer's Magazine. 

There are four things that look very awkward in a woman, viz.: to see her 
undertaking to whistle ; to throw a stone at a hog ; to smoke a cigar; and to 
climb over a garden fence. 


Improvement in Ship-Rigging.—Partiality for old customs and appliances was, 
fur some time, an obstacle to the employment of chain for bobstays, bowsprit 
shrouds, topsail lines, sheets, &c. It was, by the mere prejudiced, considered a 
monstrous deviatiun from all known practice and example in the art of ship-rig- 
ging to substitute iron for hemp. But by degrees this prejudice has been remo- 
ved, and at this moment it would be as difficult to find a ship wholly rigged 
with hempen rope, as it would have been before to meet with an application of 
iron. The chain has been found to answer, but iron in an improved form (wire 
rope) has been introduced as a substitute for chain. Many naval officers and 
master mariners, who have tried it as a standing rigging, declare that they ap- 
prove of itsuse. The wire rope is recommended for its lighter weight, and 
greater strength and durability than the hempen rope. Its compact form makes 
it preferable to chain. A piece of it is at present on trial on the Blackwall rail- 
way. This work will put its pliability and toughness to a severe test ; but it is 
expected the result will prove that its properties as a running rope are also of a 
superior order. In this case, its employment for all marine purposes will be 
speedy and general. The Oriental stea.n ship, 1700 tons, has been fitted with 
it, as have also several yachts and steamers. 








ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


This old and highly respectable Association, celebrated its Anniversary at the 
City Hotel on the 30th ult. The attendance of members wcs unusually large, 
and they were honored with the company of several of the presiding officers of 
their benevolent sister societies in thiscity. The following gentlemen, elected 
officers for the ensuing year at a previous meeting, were installed :-— 

David S. Kennedy, President. 
John J. Palmer, lst Vice-President. 
Richard Irvin, 2d Vice-President. 
John F. Mackie, George Hart, 
James Wotherspoon, Godfrey Pattison, { Managers. 
Robert Johnston, John B. Fleming. 
Rev. Andrew Stark and Jno. N. McLeod, Chaplains. 
Dr. John T. Ferguson, Physician. 
John Gray, Treasurer. 
John Campbell, Secretary. 

After the transaction of the usual preliminary business, the company was 
ushered into the spacious assembly room to dinner, preceded by a Piper in full 
Highland costume, playing in a masterly style the soul-stirring tunes of old Ca- 
ledonia. The divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. Mr. Stark, senior chap- 
lain, and thanks returned by the Rev. Mr. McLeod. On the removal of the 
cloth, the President, Mr. Kennedy, arose and addressed the company in the fol- 
lowing feeling and appropriate terms :— 

, Called, my respected Countrymen, by your partiality and kindness, to fill the 
first office in our ancient, benevolent association, I cannot atlow this, the first oc- 
casion of my meeting you as your presiding officer, to pass without expressing to 
you the grateful sense I entertain of the honor thus conferred on me, an honor 
in my estimation paramount to any other that a Scotchman can receive at the 
| hands of his countrymen in a foreign land. When, however, I regard the names 
| of those who have preceded me in the proud station in which you have thus placed 
me, all of them respected for their worth, and many of them distinguished for 
| superior talents and attainments, I may well distrust my humble abilities to ren- 
der you that justice you have a right to look for ; but however deficient I may be 
in other respects, I yield to none of those who have gone before me in an anxious 
desire to promote the best interests of this institution, and in an ardent, an affec- 
tionate attachment to the beloved land of our nativity—In the prayer of a vener- 
able man, once the spiritual guide of our society, now gone to his rest, I can 
| most sincerely, most devoutly join, ‘ Scotland! land of our Fathers, may the 
| God of our Fathers bless thee.”’ It is on this account, and on this alone, that I 
ground the slightest pretensions to this mark of your favor, and distant, far dis- 
tant be the day when I shall cease thus to feel, and to boast and to glory in the 
possession of such feelings—it would be ill-timed in me, my Countrymen, to 
detain you from the festivities and enjoyments of the evening, by remarks of a 
merely personal character—seated then around our social board, let us give full 
scope to those feelings of good fellowship and brotherly kindness, which should 
animate the breast of every true hearted son of Scotia on this, the day of his 
own St. Andrew—let us indeed be a band of brothers, and to encourage and pro- 
mote these generous and patriotic feelings, let us now cordially unite in doing 
justice to the good old toast which has so long, and so justly stood foremost on 
our list, 
| 1. The day an’ a’ wha honor it. . 

This having been drunk with the usual honors, the worthy President shortly 
afterwards arose and proposed the second toast, prefacing it with these re- 
marks :— 

Good wine, it is said, Gentlemen, needs no bush, and I am well persuaded the 
toast I have next the honor to propose, requires no remarks of mine, to ensure 
it from you a cordial, and hearty reception—It has ever been a favourite maxim 
of mine that sincere and devoted attachment to our native land, is compatible, is 
in every respect consistent with the exercise of every proper feeling, with the 
discharge of every incumbent duty to the country of our adoption. This doe- 
trine I have ever maintained, but I will now go farther, and express my decided 
conviction, that the man who does not love the land that gave him birth, whe 
does not hold in sacred veneration that hallowed spot containing the sepulchres 
of his Fathers, can have no true attachment to any country under heaven. I 
admit that there may be honest differences of opinion as to this or the other form 
of Government, that there may be preferences for the Institutions of this or of 
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that Country, but where, where is the Scotchman, who, standing on the heath 
covered hills of his own Caledonia, as it was my happiness lately to have done, 
and from thence surveying the scenes of wild grandeur, or of cultivated beauty 
which are there spread out before him, who does not feel his heart swelling 

ly within his bosom, and who is not constrained in the words of his own 
immortal Scott, exultingly, rapturously to exclaim, “ This is my own, my native 
Land.” Believing that these sentiments finda response in the breast of every 
Scotchman who now hears me, I crave a bumper to our second toast, with which 
they are in accordance, : 

2. The land of cakes. 

Having given evidence of our attachment to our native land, the pleasing duty 
now devolves upon us of expressing our gratitude to the country of our adoption. 
In this I feel assured we shall all cordially unite, for deep and numerous are the 
obligations she has laid us under. For myself it is now upwards of thirty years 
since I with a heavy heart left the much loved and venerated home of my Fa- 
thers for this favored iand of the West, and as I shall probably before long be 
called upon to bid it a final adieu, | should be recreant to every better feeling of 
the heart, if I did not, wherever my future lot in life may be cast, cherish and 
express the warmest feelings of gratitude towards this kind hearted and gener- 
ous people among whom so large a portion of my life has been spent. In these 
feelings I know you all participate, and uider the influence then of these grate- 
ful feelings, let us show, that although Scotchmen dearly love their native land. 
and are proud ‘o avow and proclaim such attachment, yet that they can also fully 
appreciate and gratefully acknowledge the kindness extended to them in others 
—a flowing bumper then to the country of our adoption, 

3. The land we live in. 

T have now the honor, and I deem it no small one, to propose to you the 
health of the Sovereign of our native iand, and when we consider that this so- 
vereign is a young and an interesting female, seated on the proudest throne un- 
der the canopy of heaven, and swaying her mighty sceptre with a propriety, @ 
wisdom and a dignity far beyond her years, who connected with that country by 
ties such as bind us, and interested in its prosperity and welfare, so closely iden- 
tified with the life of its present monarch, can fail to indulge the fervent hope 
that that valuable life may be preserved, and that she may long rule over and in 
the hearts of a great,a free,and a happy people ; and when at last her race here 
below shall be run, and full of years and full of honor she shall be gathered to 
her fathers, that then, leaving behind her a race of princes inheriting her talents 
and her virtues, she may be permitted to exchange her present for a still more 
glorious crown, and go to dwell for ever with him by whom alone Kings, as well 
as Queens, reign, and Princes decree justice. 

4. Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

In addition to the expression of our grateful feelings towards our adopted 
country, let us now testify our respect for its Institutions, and with this view | 
propose to you the health of its first officer,— 

5. The President of the United States. 

6. The Memory of Wallace and of Bruce—Dear to Scotland and to Li- 
berty. 

7. Ramsay, Burns, and Scott,— 

** Search the land of living men 
Where wilt thou find their like again.” 


8. The absent members of the Society—* we’ll mind ye yet tho far awa.” 
9. The capital of our Native Land. 
‘Edina! Scotia's darling seat 
All hail thy Palaces and Towers.” 


10. The Mother and Daughter,—May peace and harmony ever prevail be- 
tween those of a kindred origin, and common language, and their only rivalry 
be in doing good. 

11. Honest Men and bonnie Lassies. 

12. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us a’. 

The foregoing completing the usual number of standard toasts, the President 
gave the following volunteers. 

The Governor and State of New York. 

The Mayor, Corporation, and City of New York. 

By the President,—We have for several years been in the habit of exchang- 
ing civilities with our benevolent sister societies in this city, and in accordance 
with this very gratifying practice we are this evening honored with the company 
of several of their presiding officers. We see with pleasure a respected repre- 
sentative of St. George,—a son of that old England, not more glorious for her 
ancient renown, and for the mighty extent of her empire, reaching from the ri- 
sing to the setting sun, than for her noble eflorts for improving ana ameliorating 
the condition of mankind. When visiting, lately, her vast metropolis, and view- 
ing with admiration her monuments of arts and sciences, and her still more no 
ble institutions of charity and benevolence, and when I saw her manly sons mo- 
ving on, intent on their high designs, 1 hesitated not to acquiesce in the justice 
of the language of her own poet, that, 

“ With pride in their port ; defiance in their eye 
I saw the lords of human kind pass by.” 

We greet, also, a worthy son of Green Erin,—of that land of hospitality and 
every generous feeling, to whom all Europe owes such an immeasurable debt of 
gratitude ; for who, when that long and fierce contest raged, on the result of 
which the very existence of the British Empire depended. poured out the best 
blood of her sons like water on the European plains, that the enslaved countries 
thereof might be redeemed and disenthralled, and who, in addition thereto, gave 
to the world that mighty Captain who led her glorious sons on to battle and vic- 
sory ; whose prudence and wisdom has since, in the councils of his country,done 
so much to confirm those inestimable blessings acquired by his consummate skill 
and valour in the field,and to whom his countrymen, at this moment, without dis- 
tinction of party are engaged in rearing monuments to transmit to future ages 
his name and his renown, but which, nevertheless, shall be less enduring than his 
fame. 

We are honored, also, with the presence of the presiding officer of the German 
Society,—a much valued son of that country, so highly distinguished for its se- 
minaries of learning, and for the eminent men these have produced, as well as 
for the proverbial honesty and persevering industry of her sons, rendering them 
valuable acquisitions to any community among whom their lot may be cast. We 
welcome also cordially our worthy brother of St. Nicholas, of whom his patron 
Saint has just cause to be proud—one who, with credit to himself and advantage 
to his constituents, has filled stations of honor and responsibility in the councils 
of this, his native city, and who, by the purity of his life, and the kindliness of 
his manners, proves himself a true and worthy son of the good and amiable 

Santa Claus. 

We hail you one and all, as brothers, as co-operators in the godlike work of 
benevolence, and bid you welcome, thrice welcome, to our social board. 

Our Sister Societies of St. George,—The friend'y sons of St. Patrick—the 
German—and Saint Nicolas Societies ; and our worthy guests who represent 
them. 

Mr. Charles Edwards, asthe President and representative of the St. George’s 
Society, rose and said : 

Mr. President, Gentlemen Vice Presidents,and Members of the St. Andrew’s. 
As the representative of the St. George's Society, I tender you congratulations 
and good wishes ; while, individually, 1 am proud to be thus among ye once 
again, and thankful for your kindness. Many high and ennobling thoughts are 
around us to night, so that the heart can soon tell the lip where to find sub- 
ject for toast and sentiment. Scotland seems to come bodily to us this night, as 
Burnham Wood came, with all its green branches, to Dunsinane. And though 
pleasing reminiscences crowd around, yet there is a difficulty in laying hold of 
any subject which,though pleasing,may not be too familiar. And to guard against 
that, I shall pass by your great men, and leave to others to turn over the pages 
of Scottish history. I shall take my toast from the most simple things in nature. 
Although often trodden under our feet, yet, like true friends, they have come 
again, and do still ornament our path. I twine a garland of The wild flowers of 
Scotland. And for my own poor part—nay, it is so with all of us—we cling to 
little things, like wild-flowers, more than to the trophies of a conqueror: there 
may be misery with the one, there must be unalloyed pleasure with the other. 
Our best affections grow with the wild flowers of our own land. And turning to 
your Caledunia, though bleak are her mountains,yet, in mountains, the brightest 
gems are found—turning to your Caledonia, you have the broom, the bonny 
broom, which showers its gold over your Scotland, and is remembered by us of 
England as having been the crest of our proud Piantaganets. And there is the 
heather,that has a spring in it which seems made for the bounding foot of a free- 
man, and to have taken its hue at a twilight hour,from the warrior blood of those 
who fought with Wallace and fell with Bruce. And who, sons of Scotland, 
shall frown upon your crowning flower, the thistle! emblem true of your coun- 
trymen ; vigorous, thrifty, ready-armed, and not to be insulted with impunity, 
while that thistle, when floating on your country’s banner, has been guarded with 
all the zeal and affection with which your Douglas guarded the heart of Bruce. 
And who does not remember the simple hare-bell, worn in the’bonnets of some 
of your plaided ranks, as they have trod a measure, or rushed to the onset; re 
meinbered too, as it is, by the Homer of Scotland, in connection with the pretty 
foot of the chieftain’s daughter : ‘ 





E’en the slight hare-bell raised its head, 
Elastic, from her airy tread. 

And you have a flower that rests upun its branch like a happy thought upon a 
green spot of memory. There may be “bowers of roses by Bendermeer's 
stream,"’ but, the single, simple wild rose of Scotland has a perfume more pure— 
for it scents of home and brings to mind, through its pale fragrance, the wild rose 
that still lowers by the cottage door at Alloway—Alloway where the pilgrim of 





| 





She Alvion. 


nature worshins, and stands proudly ; and the great Genius of Scotland stoops 
to enter the humble school-room once known to Robin Burns. 

The name of Burns brings to mind—nay, it seems to cause to grow at once 
out of the soil the ‘‘ wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, thedaisy.” Although 
we have often, ‘crushed among the stour” its bonnie gem; yet, here, to-night, 
who would brush its coronet rudely? one would rather place a hand over, as if 
to protect and to bless it. J, Mr. President, have been some years away from 
my native land. A friend in England, knowing my infirmities, fastened to his 
letters an English daisy. I take no shame to say, that my lips instantly salu- 
ted it; a God bless ye, and the country ye came from! was uttered; and my 
heart was once more on the greensward of old England ! ; 

Many more flowers could T pluck for my garland ; but, by doing so, I should 
keep this good company from the wreath that is to encompass the wine cup, 
made up of buds of wit, and flowers of mirth. 

Allow me, then, gentlemen, to give you, coupling it with your own best feel- 
ings and home thoughts : Tue Witp Fiowers or Scotuanp. te 

Conrad W. Faber, Vice President of the German Society, then replied in 
these terms : . ; 

{ congratulate you, Mr. President, and Gentlemen, on the return of this anni- 
versary, and beg to assure yeu of the high esteem which the society which I have 
the honor of representing, set upon the hospitality established between the se- 
veral sister associations of our city. While I enter with all my heart in the 
spirit of these convivial meetings, I am free to “confess, that enjoying, as we do, 
in this country, equal political rights with the native citizen, the object for which 
your own and our several societies are instituted, appears to me the only one, 
upon which national associations should be founded in the land of our adoption. 
Charity is the bond which unites us, and in extending our aid to our suffering 
countrymen in a foreign land, we do homage to those ties, so eloquently de- 
scribed by yourself, Mr. President ; ties, implanted in every human breast, and 
inferior only to that heaven-born love, which embraces al! mankind, and ques- 
tions not, who is my neighbor? when the naked stand in need of raiment or the 
bunyry are in want of food. 

That this sublime charity, so beautifully illustrated by the divine author of 
our faith, lives in every age, in every clime, forms a bright spot in the character 
of man. The deeds, which it inspires, need no reward—they require not to be 
blazoned forth in long lists of subscriptions—but they live in the grateiul recol- 
lection of those, on whom they are conferred. And, sir, as the organ of my dis- 
tressed countrymen, I avail myself of this opportunity, to bear witness to the 
noble acts of the citizens of St. John’s, Newfoundland,worthy sons of St.George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, when, during the past summer, a vessel, filled with 
German Emigrants, bound from Rotterdam to this port, was cast on the rocks 
of their icebound Island—and the wretched remnant of her passengers, 29 out 
of 80—after wandering five days in the woods, and living on herbs and berries, 
reached their town. Strangers, who could not even make known their wants 
by their tongue, they were fed, lodged and clothed, and a vessel was chartered to 
bring them on to New York—nay, they were even furnished with the means to 
provide for their immediate wants on reaching this city ! 

I shall not attempt to make any comments on such acts—but in the name of 


the poor sufferers thus relieved, I repeat the words which I heard from their | 


own lips. May Heaven reward our benefactors by its choicest blessings! 

And on my own part, I offer to you as a toast : 

The Citizens of St. John’s, Newfoundland—May their example live in our 
hearts. 

The Presidents of the other Societies, also returned thanks for the honor 
done them and gave the following toasts : 

By Dr. Hogan, President of St. Patrick’s,—‘‘ The St. Andrew's Society of 
New York, may its resources be as exhaustless as the benevolence of its mem- 
bers.” 

By Egbert Benson, Esq.,President of St. Nicholas Society, —*‘ Scotland—her 
most enduring monuments are the works of her sons in the fields of science and 
literature.” 

By the President—It is wisely ordered that amidst all our enjoyments we 
shou'd still have cause for sober and serious reflection. This remark is peculiar- 
ly applicable to this society at the present moment, for since its last anniversary 
two of those who, for many years, honorably to themselves and beneficially to the 
institution, filled the place I now occupy, have been called to render in their ac- 
count. Of one of these it is not for me to speak, but with respect to the other, 
I can have no delicacy. I mean the late Robert Halliday. In this society, how- 
ever, where he was so long and so favorably known, where his worth and his 
virtues were so highly and so justly appreciated, it would be superfluous in me 
to stand forward as his euologist ; for though culd be now that heart which once 
beat high with every generous feeling, and nerveless that hand which was ever 
extended to relieve his countrymen in distress, yet long shall his name and his 
virtues live in the affectionate remembrance of his brethren of St. Andrew, and 
they may truly, in reference to him, apply the lines of that poet of nature, in 
whom he used so much to delight : 

** None that knew him need be told 
A warmer heart, death ne’er made cold.” 

The memory of Robert Halliday. 

By the 1st Vice President, John J. Palmer Esq.—Scottish literature—the off- 
spring of the parish schools of Scotland. 

By the 2d Vice President, Richard Irvin, Esq —A full treasury—the life of 
the Society—may it ever be adequate to all just demands upon it. 

Hugh Maxwell, Esq., after some feeling and appropriate remarks, gave—The 
Memory of Robert Lenox. 

By Manager Wotherspoon—The Cotter’s fireside—May the Cotter’s Satur- 
day night always be a true picture of the habits of the Scottish peasantry. 

By Manager Mackie—While language proclaims the love of our native land— 
may our actions prove us worthy of that of our adoption. ‘ 

By Manager Hart—The British Empire—indestructible in the union of its 
SOS. 

By Col. W. H. Maxwell—The Sister Societies of St. Andrew—may their 
benevolence never be restricted by the want of funds. 

The President, in regretting the absence of his respected predecessor, who 
was confined by indisposition, paid a just tribute to his character and worth, as 
well as to the able, efficient, and courteous manner in which he has for seven 
years presided over the society, and gave—David Hadden, Esq., our late worthy 
and respected President. 

Thomas Dixon, Esq. in proposing the health of their excellent President, 
observed that he was not going to ask the worthy president permission to give a 
toast, because his object was to bring one home to himself ; nor did he think it 
necessary to ask the society’s permission, because, the position in which they 
had placed the subject of it was a sufficient proof of their approbation of his 
claim to the distinguished office which he this day occupies. ‘And sure am 
I,” said Mr. Dixon, ‘that you will all agree with me that he has nobly justified 
your choice by the very dignified, able, and masterly manner in which the chair 
has been sustained. (Greatapplause.) Gentlemen, these plaudits prove that I 
am on sure ground, but well knowing the delicacy of your president’s feelings, 
he presently will prevent my making any further personal allusions. Feeling 
confident that the toast will meet your approval, it will not be considered inap- 
propriate in being proposed by an old member of a sister society, who has 
often joined in your festivals, both officially and otherwise.’ Mr. D. therefore 
said he would at once propose without further preface, with all the honours, the 
health of their worthy President, David S. Kennedy, Esq. 

The dinner, which consisted of every luxury and delicay of the seasun, was 
served in first rate style, and the wines were of the choicest kinds, and in the 
guest order, reflecting great credit on the liberal hosts, Messrs. Parker and 
Gardiner. 

The company, after spending a rational and most harmonious evening,separa- 
ted about ‘ the wee short hour ayont twal.” 


me 
THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
From the Spectator. 

The annual Municipal Elections have this week caused much bustle and ex- 
citement in most of our corporate towns. ‘The interest of these local contests 
is in many places greater than even that of the election of representatives in 
Parliament. ‘They invariably assume, also, a political cast, and in this way 
serve as a good index to the state of party-feeling in the boroughs of England. 
If any evidence were wanting of the increasing distaste of the country to the 
present occupants of the offices of Government, it would be abundantly found 
in the successive defeats of their supporters in the Town-Councils since the first 
elections under the new régime. Their popularity, which has been obviously 
waning, is now almost extinct. At the first elections, the Tories were every- 
where defeated, and the Whigs ruled the affairs of the corporate towns with al- 
most undivided sway. The disappointed «xpectations of the people since those 
haleyon days of promise and popularity, have worked a marvellous change in 
the position of the two parties. The Ministerialists have regularly and with ac- 
celerated speed being going down hill; andthose new corporations which the 
Ministers fondly relied on as strongholds of political influence for the Whig party, 
have become, for the most part, as adverse to thein as were the old unreformed 
corporate bodies. The results uf the elections this week exhibit a long array of 
gains to the Conservatives to be added to their gains in the years preceding. In 
many of the places where the majority of Town-Councillors are now Conserva- 
tives, that party did not at the first elections return a single candidate. It is 
fairly observed, also, that as the Municipal voters are not confined to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, but comprise all resident householders, these elections may 
be considered as more correct expressions of the sentiments of the inhabitants 
than the returns of Members of Parliament. 





In Scotland, the elections lave been guided by another spirit than that of 
mere political party. The question of Church-government isa subject of deeper 
interest in the North than disputes about Liberals and Tories. The Church-In- 
trusionists aud Non-Intrusionists there, take the places of political parties here. 
The Church question decided the Edinburgh elections; but the account in the 
' newspapers does not distinctly show which party has gained. The election of 

Magistrates was to take place on Friday, and that would decide. One expres- 
sion in the Scotsman looks rather ominous—“ the battle is not entirely lost.”’ In 
, Glasgow, even the Non-Intrusion question seems to a certain extent to have 
| been kept in abeyance, by local feelings arising out of the contest about a * ri- 
| ver bill” during the last session of Parliament ; but the result was in favour of 
, Conservatism and Church. While the Globe is complimenting the High-Church 
party in Scotland for inviting the Government Inspector to examine their schools, 
| the High-Church party is ousting the stanchest friends of the Government from 
| their seats in the Councils of the two principal towns of Scotland. 
| The following is a list of the places in which each party professes to have 
gained strength by these elections. 
LIBERAL GAINS. 


| 


| Deal, 


Gateshead, Harwich, Maldon, 
Dover, Hastings, Leicester, Northampton. 
| CONSERVATIVE GAINS. 
Bewdley, Exeter, Lynn, Shrewsbury, 
| Bedford, Falmouth, Lymington, St. Alban’s, 
| Bury St. Edmund's, Gravesend, Macclesfield, Tamworth, 
| Boston, Hertford, Newcastle-upon- Totnes, 
| Bridgewater, Holl, Tyne, Walsall, 
Bristol, Ipswich, Oxford, Yarwick, 
Cambridge, Lancaster, Reading, Wigan, 
Chester, Leeds, Rochester, York. 
Colchester, Liverpool, Stockport, 


We have not enumerated those places where the balance of parties remains 
| the same, nor where the returns are uncertain. In Birmingham and Manchester, 
| for instance, where the legality of the Corporation is in dispute, the Conserva- 
| tives made no fight : at Lichfield,where the struggle was very severe, the result 
| seems doubtful. 





Died yesterday, Barbara, daughter of Dr. Alex. T. Watson, aged two months. 


Died—at Savannah, Ga., on the 29th day of November last, Lucy, wife of Horace 
Sistare, and daughter of the late William Scarborough, Esq., of that city. 
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; : sie eitened se cistern amcaeals i i 
We have copied from the London Spectator an article on the recent municipal 
| elections, and if 1eport speaks fairly it shews most satisfactorily that the levelling 
{system which of late gave so much alarm, particularly in the manufacturing 
| towns, is fast giving way, and mankind are beginning to discover the blessings of 
| good order and proper subordination. These elections, it is true are not direce 
| indications of change in political opinion, but they are so closely connected 
| therewith, that the speculator on such matters would commit a gross oversight 
, who should neglect to take them into consideration. To us it seems manifest 
| proof that the Whig politics and projects are rapidly becoming distasteful to the 
| public, and that something very like a return to the old conservative regime is in 
| progress. 
| There have been reports, for some time, of a probable coalition in the Cabi- 
net, and the present aspect of affairs renders it all but certain. The Whigs are 
conscious of their weakness, yet we well know their tenacity of office; the 
Conservatives are perhaps not yet quite in condition to assume the res} onsibi- 
lities of government, although their popularity is rapidly on the increase. It 
follows then that a coalition ministry would, under existing circumstances, be the 
very thing for ‘‘ knitting up the ravelled skein” of politics, putting the vessel of 
the state in good sailing trim, and after getting her fairly under way, fitting her 
for the reception of a Pilot and crew, capable of working her through the 
storms to which all nations are but too obnoxious. It may be that a coalition 
contains two many elements that essentially jar and refuse to combine, but we 
can easily believe that among the most conservative Whigs and the most liberal 
| Conservatives will be found many a spirit disposed to co-operate cheerfully, to 
| bear and forbear with each other, whilst public affairs are in an unsettled state, 
| and who might continue together in amity, at least until important and satisfac- 
| tory projects should be prepared and matured. The eyes of all intelligent 
men are on both parties, and these are the best securities for the general weal. 





| The Grand Miscellaneous Concert at the National Opera House, to be given 

on Wednesday evening neat in aid of the charitable funds of St. George’s So- 
ciety of New York, has caused a sensation throughout every class of society, 
and in the breasts of citizens from all countries. Its objects in a measure speak 
for themselves, and cannot fail to elicit a sympathetic feeling in every individual 
possessed of humane sentiments. Yet although the objects of this appeal are ge- 
nerally apprehended, there are probably few, without the immediate sphere of 
its action, who are fully aware of the numerous claiins upon this excellent in- 
stitution, or of the exertions made by its members to respond, to the utmost, to 
the really well founded applications for relief. 

Any one, who has attended much to the course of immigartion into the Uni- 
ted States, must perceive that of the great numbers who arrive here annually, a 
much larger portion are likely to become recipients of the bounty and relief af- 
forded by this institution, rather than participants in the pleasing though melan- 
choly duty of dispensing them ; consequently the augmentation of the number 
of members and the increase of the society's funds ¢o not keep pace with the 
Still, however, the 
St. George's Society of this city “ keep their shoulders to the wheel,” and, in- 


increased number of the probable applicants for its benefits. 


tent on benevolence,they try every honorable means to enable themselves to re- 
lieve and assist their distressed fellow-countrymen and their familiee. 

It is true that there are, in this city, several sister socicties, founded upon the 
same benevolent principles, and devoting their energies, faithfully and frankly, 
each to its own quarter or district ; for instance, those of St. Andrew to Scot- 
land, of St. Patrick for Ireland, of St. David for Wales, besides those excellent 
institutions, the German, St. Nicholas, and others. But, besides the considera- 
tion of the greatly enlarged proportion of English emigrants who arrive here, it 
so happens that the intermarriages of English with Scotch, Irish, or Welsh, or 
the converse, not unfrequently bring applications from those of the sister coun- 
tries to the St. George's Society in the first place, which, having some degree of 
foundation, the society are unwilling to cast the fearful blight of refusal upon 

| them, whilst they have funds to relieve the applicants. Thus, therefore, the 

| funds of St. George’s Society are liable to fall into honorable poverty, and such, 
we believe, is their case at this juncture,—the beginning of winter—which com- 

| pels them to resort to the measure upon which these observations are founded, 
to enable them to proceed vigorously in their course of benevolent dispensation 
to numbers who would otherwise fall into fearful destitution, and who, accepting 

| with comparatively small scruple, aid from their fellow-countrymen, would find 
an irrisistible repugnance to receive the bounty of strangers. 

Never could a stronger demonstration be given of the light in which the So- 
ciety’s appeal to the public is received, than that of the avidity with which the 
tickets for this magnificent concert are taken up; and although it is true that for 
the extent of talent that will be displayed in its performance, and the splendour 
of the style in which the National Opera house will be fitted up and adapted for 
the purpose, it will be distinguished far beyond all the concerts in this city which 
have preceded it, yet there is abundant evidence that the cause of holy charity is 
predominant greatly over the expectation of being personally gratified. Ata 
very early stage of the preparations all the musical talent of the highest grade 
in America was generously placed at the disposal of the committee ; the mana- 
ger of the National Opera House frankly offered the use of his Theatre and all 
its resources upon very favourable terms; and the Manager of The Park Theatre; 
although it was evidently interfering with his own interests, permitted the pers 
formance of that distinguished vocalist Mr. Braham, who had already expressed 

Subsequently it has bh sppened that 
, Mr. and Mrs. Wood have withdrawn their names froin the list of artists, but 


his willingness to aid the benevolent cause 


December 19, 
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their places have been supplied by voluntary offers on the part of Mrs. Sutton, 
the American vocalist, and Mrs. C. E. Horn. 








The interior of the house on this occasion will resemble, although in a great- 
ly enlarged degree, that of the Queen’s Theatre Concert Room, or the Hanover 


Square P vm, in London; that is to say, the appearance of a stage will be 
pr’ 4, by a raised orchestra being placed thereon, and enclosed to the sides 
of . + Proscenium. The admission is at the same price to every part of the 
hvuse, except the private boxes,which last are let at a price,amounting to double 
or more of the terms to the rest of the seats. The Pit will doubcless be the 
place where the blaze of beauty and tasteful costume will be found; and we 
are happy to perceive that although it is not allowed to take places, there is a 
strong disposition manifested on all hands, by gentlemen, to contribute at every 
sacrifice to the accommodation and comfort of the ladies. Every private box 
is taken, and it is already evident that there will be no occasion to take money 
at the door. The capailities of the house for accommodation are tolerably 


ascertained, and we believe it is the intention of the managers to stop the sale of 


tickets the moment the ascertained number shall be disposed of. 





New York Society Library.—We have delayed, perhaps too long, to do jus- 
tice to this valuable, extensive, and every way meritorious institution, but we 
attempt now to express at large our sentiments on its importance to the best 
interesis of society in general. It is perhaps not generally known that the 
germ of this useful undertaking was to be found as far back as the year 1693, at 
which time, according to Grahame (History of the U.S.) “ A printing press 
was established at New York, by a printer flying from the unusual occurrence 
of Quaker tyranny and persecution in Pennsylvania, and a library was founded 
under the government of Lord Bellamont in the year 1700,” and there are se- 
veral volumes even yet in this library, which have the stamp of the institution 
dated 1711. Its gradual increase may be gathered from Smith’s History of 
N. Y. “The west wing (of the City Hall) forms the Counci! Room and a li- 
brary, &c.—The library consists of a thousand volumes, which were bequeath- 
ed to the Society for propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts.” Again in 
the minutes of the Library Association in 1754 we see ‘‘ Whereas the Corpo- 
ration Library hath for some years past been shut up, and the books contained 
in it become of little or no advantage to the public.” And again, from minutes 
in 1771 is the following; *‘ Ordered that Mr. Jones (Samuel) prepare a draft 
of a Charter.”—From this period may be dated the permanent chartered associa- 
tion which cuts so pre-eminent a figure in the biblithecal history of the United 
States ; the library now contains upwards of 35,000 volumes in all subjects, in 
all the learned languages, and is a fund of literary utility that can hardly receive 
too great encomium. 

Of late, by the merging of the ‘ Athenwum Association” in that of the 
“‘New York Society Library” it became necessary to make the establishment 
complete by the erection of a suitable building, for Library, Reading Rooms, ex- 
hibition, lecture, and other apartments, and a splendid edifice has been completed 
under the direction of Mr. Diaper, an eminent architect. In the early part of 
its progress we gave a description of this intended building, and therefore we 
need hardly enlarge further than to say that the plan has been ably carried out, 
and the building is in every way admirably adapted to the purposes for which it 
was intended. The accommodation to the members is everything that either 
the cursory reader or the more intent student could desire ; and it is due to the 
able and polite librarian P. J. Forbes, Esq., to say, that the order as well as the 
minute attention which prevails there is worthy of the greatest commendation 

The Library is not confined as to its amount of original stock, but shares may 
be purchased therein for the small sum of twenty-five dollars each, after which 
there is an annual payment of four dollars each. In some of the spare apart- 
meuts at present a few distinguished artists have their studios, and it is at once 
homogeneous and pleasing, after leaving the Reading Rooms, to allow the taste 
to revel for a while amidst the designs and productions of these sons of Genius. 





PRESENTATION OF A PIECE OF PLATE FROM THE 
RESIDENTS OF HAVANA TO MR. TOLME 
Havana, Nov. 9th, 1840. 
Sir,—We learn with feelings of sincere regret, that it has been her Majesty’s 
pleasure to remove you from the office of British Consul at this place. . 
With the full conviction that the interests of H.M. Subjects, have never been 
allowed to suffer while in your hands, and with a grateful recollection of the 
amenity and courtesy you have ever displayed to ourselves, we hasten to assure 


BRITISH 


you of our undiminished regard and to beg your acceptance of the accompany- | 


ing piece of plate, as a memorial of the respect and esteem in which you are 
held by the English residents here —We have the honor to be respectfully, Sir, 
your most obedient servants : 

(Signed) 
J. W. Mitchell, 
D. S. Meikleham, M.D., 
W. Johnson, 
Edwd. Finlay, M.D., 


John Kernan, 


Chas. D. Brown, 
H. J. Koppers, 
Richard Etheridge, 
James Agnew, 
George Carbery, 


Alex. Clunes, 
Daniel Clarke, 
A. J. D’Costa, 
Henry Dalton, 
Daniel Warren, 


P. J. Hogan, John Eady, John Waugh, 
J. J. Hadwen, J Phillips, Fergus Ferrall, 
John Shaw, Wm. Knight, Nicholas Pinder, 


H. G. S. Borthwick, 
Peter Crusve, 
Edward Cohen, 

F. B. Pollard, 

Henry Cook, 

W. H. Brown, 

lL. Fallon, 

Fernando Klever, 
James Regent Manly, 
Mansell Mauger, J. B. De Lierie, 

Wm. Cruickshank, Samuel Lindsay, 

We have seen the beautiful piece of plate intended for the testimonial ; it 
consists of a magnificent embossed Tankard and salver with a suitable inscrip- 
tion on each. They are manufactured by the firm of Storr and Mortimer, of 
London, who have a branch house in this city where the Plate may be seen,and 
are of exquisite workmanship. The value of them is $200. 

We cannot too strongly express our regrets that her Majesty's Government 
should have found it necessary to remove from office a gentleman who appears 
to have given so great satisfaction to his countrymen, and we fear that this is not 
the most obvious way of consulting the best interests of the British Empire. 


Thomas Orr, 
Thomas Burns, 
James Hillyer, 
Yorick Johnson, 
John Barr, 

M. H. Morris, 

J. G. Forbes, 
Thomas Atteridge, 
John Bevington, 


Wm. Fawett, 

John McAea, 

David Sands, 

Henry Symons, 
Peter Cameron, 
George M. Causland, 
John Grigg, 

Thos. Wm. Wilson, 
J. L. McGregor. 





Audubon's ‘* Birds of America."—The 23d number of the octavo edition of 
this valuable work is just published, with the usual number of plates, consisting 
of The Blue-winged Yellow Swamp-warbler, The Orange-crowned Swamp- 
warbler, The Nashville Swamp-warbler, The black-and-white creeping- warbler, 
The Brown Tree-creeper. We are happy to learn that Mr. Audubon’s labors 
are highly estimated in Boston, where he has already obtained 106 subscribers to 
his work. 

The Literary Garland. —This is the title of a monthly periodical, published 
by Mr. Lovell of Montreal L. C., the third volume of which commenced on 
the Ist inst. It consists chiefly of original papers of light and agreeable liteia- 
ture in prose and verse ; the work is very neatly got up, and we believe it has, as 
it deserves, a highly satisfactory circulation. 

The Pictorial Bible ; 3 vols. ; with numerous finely executed Engravings on 
Wood. This is the season of presents ; and many anxious and affectionate re 
latives and friends puzzle themselves in considering how they shall give that 
which shall be at once pleasing to the view, and essentially useful. We shell 
say that they cannot do better than select this beautiful and all-important book 
for sucha purpose. The type is full and clear; the embellish ments—consisii g 
of several hundreds of subjects—are in the highest style of art, selected froin 
the works of the best masters; the notes are at once explanations to the bibli 
cal student, useful to the naturalist as well as the general enquirer, and in all 
respects valuable assistants to the text, and they are, withal, buth copious in 
themselves and taken from the highest authorities; as for the Sacred Text it 
self, we should deem it profanation to press its vital importance. Such, then, be- 
ing the properties of this publication, we cannot too warmly press it upon the at 
tention of those who are seeking appropriate presents to others, nor indeed is it 


Che Albion. 
less upon all who desire to have a really useful as well as ornamental yet cheap 
copy of the Holy Scriptures in their possession. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Under this head, an important one to the American community, there have 
been several ingenious works put forth by E. Ruffin, Esq.,which have that stamp 
of authority, the result of successful experiment. The following list of them 
may prove acceptable to such of our readers as are engaged in such pur- 
sults. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, embracing a course of eight lectures 
for the board of Agriculture delivered between 1802 and 1812, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, L.L.D. F.R.S. Second American, from Sixth London Edition : printed 
and published by Edmund Roffin, Esq., Petersburg, Va. Also, an essay on Cal- 
careous Manures by E. Ruffin, Esq. Second Edition, containing much new mat- 
ter, consisting principally of more full explanations, additional and new proofs, 
and more full and minute directions for practical operations, designed especially 
for the use of those who are beginning to apply marl, and have every thing on 
the subject to learn. Also, an Inquiry intothe causes of the formation of Prai- 
ries, and of the peculiar construction of the soil which favours or prevents the 
destruction of the growth of trees—56 sheets $1,40. 

- ie above works to be had at the Shellbank’s Press, Prince George 
mi, Vas 





POSTSCRIPT. 

By the Packet Ship Sheridan, from Liverpool we have dates to the 14th ult., 
some of the contents are of great importance, aud some portion we regret to say 
is disastrous to the British arms, at least if the reports should be confirmed. 

From the late hour of the Sheridan’s arrival, we have not had time to com- 
ment on the various articles of intelligence now received. We commit them 
to the pressin time for the mails, and shall reserve our remarks to the next op- 
portunity. 

There is nothing farther from China, by the present arrival. 


Louis Philippe is sustained in his pacific policy by the Chambers, which un- 
doubtedly disposes of the war question. 


The allies continue to be every where successful in Syria. Acre, the last 
post, being on the point of surrendering. At Beyrout, tranquillity was restored, 
and business measurably resumed. 

The news is decidedly in favor of continued peace. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties have elected all the Ministerial candidates, for Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency, by !arge majorities. The candidates pui forward and the number of 
votes stood as follows :—M. Sauzet, 220 votes; M. Odillon Barrot, 154; M 
Thiers, 4. M. Berreyer, M. Dupin, and M. Dufaure, one each. 

Madrid continued to be filled with the royal guards, the troops devoted to Es- 
partero. The Regency Chief is now disposed, it is said, to dissolve the Senate 
altogether. ; 

The intelligence from China is not later than we have direct. 


From India it is both later and disastrous. The Morning Post of the 12th ult. 
gives this suminary. 

Scinde and Beloochistan.—The intelligence from the northwest by the pre- 
sent mail is of a most disastrous and gloomy character. Within the last two 
months the British arms have sustained more reverses, and a greater number of 
officers and men have been sacrificed,than during the whole of the late campaign. 
Kelat has been re-taken. Quetta, Dadur, Kalmer, and other posts are in immi- 
nent danger. 

The Ist Bombay Grenadier Regiment has been nearly cut to pieces, and is in 
@ state of disorganization, having lost five officers in an engagement with the 
Beloochas. Upwards of 1000 camels and 800 bullocks, laden with supplies, 
100.000 rounds of ammunition, a great many horses, and between forty and fifty 
thonsand rupees of hard cash have fallen into the nands of the Belooches. All 
this is owing to the penny wise and pound foolish measures of the Supreme Go- 
vernment of Calcutta, in prematurely withdrawing the troops from the country, 
and leaving the above important places entirely isolated from each other, and 
garrisoned by a handful of men, thus inviting attack, and exposing the detach- 
ments and isolated points to be cut off in detail by overwhelming numbers of 

the exasperated Belooches and the hill tribes of Scinde. 

First in order, is the capture of Kelat by the son of Mihrab Khan, the late 
chief. The whole British force in this important fortress, of Lieut. Loveday, 
| the political agent, aud his escort of 30 sepoys! Nusseer Khan attacked it on 
| the 24th July, with a force of 3000 rebels ; it was defended with great bravery 
by Loveday and his little band fur two days, but the chief (Shaw Nuwaz) whom 
| we set up, being betrayed by his own troops, who had secretly encouraged the 
| enemy inthe night, several cf the assailants effected an entrance, when he deter- 
| mined to capitulate, and resigned the musund of Kelat on condition that he, to- 
gether with bis fainily, should be respected, and allowed to retire in safety to 
Baghana, with the added stipulation of protection to the escort, person, and 
yroperty of Lieut. Loveday. 

By the last accounts Lieut. Loveday had been removed as a prisoner to Moos- 
tung, and irost of the property plundered. Migrab Khan’s son had placed a 
persen to takecare of Kelat, and had sallied forth with all his followess to at- 
tack and plunder, and it is expected wil] descend into the plains of Upper 
Scinde. 

Lieutenant Loveday states that nothing could surpass the bravery, fidelity and 
determination of Marvaz Khan himself in the defence of Kelet, until he discov- 
ered that the extent of treachery within the garrison rendered further resistance 
worse than fruitless. Then, and not till then, it was, that he endeavoured to ob- 
tain for Lieut. Loveday and himself the best terms in his power. 





Dost Mahomed Khan was still at large. and there were strong suspiciens that 
the Ameers of Linell and other native chiefs were intriguing against the British 
government. 


We have just received news, per express courier, from Alexandiia to the 28th 
October, Syria to the 15th, and Bombay to the Lst. 

Ibrahim Pacha was at Damascus, and the whole coast of Syria, with the ex- 
ception of Acre, was in the hands of the allies. It was expected that the 
garrison of Acre would evacuate, being subject to the shell firing of the Gorgon 
and Stromboli steamers, which they had no means of returning. The Emir 
Beschir was ordered to Malta. 

The Meteor, French steamer, from Toulon, arrived in Alexandria, 24th Oc- 
tober, with despatches, and it was rumored that, if Mehemet Ali would yet con- 
tent himself with the succession of Egypt, and abandon his pretensions to Sy- 
ria, everything might yet be peaceably settled. The Indian mail and the pas- 
sengers from Suez had experienced no interruption in their transit through 
Egypt. ‘The blockade of Alexandria was postponed until the 20 November, un- 
tl which day vessels in ballast only wou!d be allowed to enter to remove pro- 
perty.—Morning Post, Nov. 12. 

Positive information had been received that Mustapha Pacha, Governor of 
Candia for the Viceroy, has surrendered, and has been confirmed in his Pacha- 
lic by the Sultan. The two Egyptian regiments and the frigate stationed at 
Canea have changed their colors without the slightest opposition. 

The French fleet under Rear-Admiral Hngon, consisting of eleven ships of 
the line, and a war steamer, continued at Salamis on the 27th instant. 

Sommodore Hull. in the United States ship Ohio, was to leave Smyrna for 
Maton on the 17th Oct. 

The cold and respectable house of H. & J. Johnston & Co. of London, had 
failed, in consequence of the dishonesty of a person with whom they were con- 
nected in business. 


The Khan of Chiva had liberated all the Russian slaves in his dominions, 


frontier. 


meut in Monday's impression :—We regret to announce the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death at Rome of the Princess Borghese. The Princess had just 


it was found that she had ceased to exist. 
culars ” 

On the 9th of November, another son was born to the Duchess of Orleans— 
who is to be called the Duke de Chartres—which was deemed a cause of nation- 
al congratulation, 


The account gives no further parti- 


Paris, Nov. 9 —The Natiunal was seized yesterday, on account of its article 
on the army under the late ministry, in which it attacked, with great virulence, 
the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, charging them with having been the cause 
of disasters in Africa—and the late Minister of War for entrusting the command 


Death of the Princess Borghese —Galignari thus confirms our announce- | 


taken a cup of coffee, when she fell to the ground, and on assistance being given | 
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City, Wepnespay Eventne, Nov. 11th 


The news received to-day from India and China was not regarded by the com- 
mercial classes as satisfactory. This was especially manifested in the tea-mar- 
ket ; the publication of the details contained in the second editions of the jour- 
nals being followed by arise in the article of 24. per pound on its former value. 
At the Stock Exchange much firmness was exhibited. So far from any retro- 
gation in the funds having taken place, the quotations tended the contrary way. 


——a 
BRANCH OF THE ALBION AT LIVERPOOL. 

The improvements in Steam Navigation, and the greatly increased number of 
Steam vessels running between the British Empire and this Continent, cannot 
fail to enlarge exceedingly the relations between those countries, and to render. 
intelligence interesting upon an increased number of subjects. Taking all this 
into consideration, and being anxiously desirous to contribute to the utmost to- 
wards the information of uur readers, on these matters, we have made arrange- 
ments at very considerable expense, which we trust will answer the end effec- 
tually. 

This Journal being published weekly, it must necessarily happen, occasionally, 
that we should be late in publishing une Foreign Intelligence brought by the 
Steam Vessels between our regular days of publication. To obviate this, we 
have fixed a Branca of this establishment at Liverpool, at which place a paper 
will be printed, on each duy of sailing of the Steam Packets from that port, and 
at the latest possible moment, for forwarding by the Steam Packets from other 
ports ; containing the very latest intelligence on all subjects that can be of in- 
terest to either the American or the British reader on this side of the Atlantic. 
In particular we would say that the contents will consist of all that regards 
the money market and monetary matters, the state of American and princi- 
pal European Stocks and Securities, exchanges, and monetary facilities ; the 
Cotton, Tobacco, and other markets for American produce ; the manufacturing 
and other trades of Great Britain ; Parliamentary and political proceedings ; latest 
London Gazettes ; Foreign transactions and events,public affairs , remarkable cir- 
cumstances, &c. &e.; thus making the paper a compendium of all that is va- 
luable and interesting as news, ready to be forwarded in every direction at the 
earliest moment after it is landed upon these shores. 

We shall always avail ourselves of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers, and the Papers 
for the Lower Provinces will be landed at Halifax by those steamers, except we 
have more immediate means of communication. The Colonial Shipping Intelli- 
gence and Colonial markets will receive minute attention. 

We trust our readers will perceive the importance of this arrangement, which 
is made entirely with a view to their accommodation. To render it such at the 
least possible expense the paper will be furnished to Albion Subscribers at 
the low rate of two dollars per annum, and to non-subscribers to this Journal at 
four dollars per annum,payable in advance. The plan will be in operation early in 
the ensuing year. 

Persons wishing to become subscribers to this work will have the goodness 
to notify such intention without delay, so that the necessary orders may be given, 
to commence with the beginning of the series. 

If, in places where small bills do not circulate, it be inconvenient to remit two 
doilars, orders for the paper from our present subscribers will be respected with- 
out such remittance. Non-subscribers to the Albion who may wish to order the 
new paper separately or in conjunction with the Albion, may remit five dollars 
on account. 

Subscribers in the West Indies and in South America can have the new paper 
forwarded to them direct from Liverpool by signifying their wishes to that ef- 
fect. 

We cannot avoid again anticipating the approbation of our subscribers for this 
novel effort to put before them the latest and most authentic intelligence from the 
old world at the earliest possible moment after its arrivalin this country. The low 
price at which we charge thenew paper is a sufficient indication that gain is not so 
much our object as gratificationto our readers. Forthe annual sum of eight 
dollars the Albion and its Plates, together with an English paper by every 
steamer, may be obtained, which in this era of cheap publications must be duly 
appreciated. 





GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT AT THE NATIONAL 
OPERA HOUSE. 
On Wednesday, 23d Dec. 1840. 
IN AID OF THE CHARITABLE FUNDS OF THE 
ST.GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF WEW YORK. 


On this occasion the Stage will present a coup d’eilof a most imposing description, 
and which for arrangement and adaptation for the purpose will be without a paral- 
lelinthe United States. It will be laid out asa raised orchestra, with the instrumen- 
tal performers faving the audience. 


VOCALISTS. 
MRS. SUTTON, 


” MRS. E. LODER, 








MRS. C. E. HORN, 
MISS POOLE, 

M'SS INVERARITY, 

MR. MANVERS, 

MR. SEGUIN. 

MR. HORNCASTLE, 

MR. MARTYN. 


MRS. SEGUIN, 
MRS. M 
MRS. 


ARTYN 
BAILEY, 
MR. BRAHAM, 
MR GIUBELEI, 
SIG. DE BEGNIS, 
MR. C. HORN, Junr. 
&c., &c. 

A splendid Orchestra has been newly constructed for the occasion, on the stage, 
where the Band of the establishment will appear, greatly augmented by several profes- 
sional volunteer members, under the superintendence of 

MR. W. PENSON, Leader of the Orchestra, 


Solo Performances. 


Mr. W. A. KING, (Pianoforte,)—Mr. DOWNE, (Flute,) MR. COLEMAN, (Accordion.) 
Conductor, Mr. C. E. HORN. 
Who will preside at the Pianoforte. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part First. 


Grand Jubilee Overture, Weber. 


Glee, * Queen of the Valley,’ Messrs.Horn,Horncastle,Martyn and Seguin, Calcot. 
Ballad, ‘ She wore a wreath of Roses,’ Mrs. Bailey, J.P. Knight. 
Duetto, ‘ Mentre Francesco,’ Sig. DeBegnis and Giubelei, Coccia. 
Song, ‘ Logie, 0’ Buchan,’ Mrs. Horn, Hotch 
Duetio, ‘Si Umistante,’ Mr. and Mrs.Seguin, Mercadante. 
Aria, * Jai de L’Argent,’ Sig. De Begnis, Mercadante. 
Duetto, ‘I know a Bank,’ Mrs. Martyn, Miss Inverarity, C. E. Horn. 
Cavatina, ‘ Vive tu,’ froin ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ Mr. Manvers, Donizetti. 
Aria, ‘ Ch’io Perdosi la mia pace,’ Mrs. Loder, Donizetti. 
Song, Mr. Braham, 
Trio, ‘O Power Beneficent,’ Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, and Mr. Giubelei, Rossini. 
Between the first and second parts 
AN INSTRUMENTAL OLIO 
In which Mr. W. A. King, and Mr. Downe will appear. 
Grand Fantasia on the Pifinoforte with Variations cn the subject, from ‘ Guilliaume 
Tell, Mr. W. A King, Dohler. 
‘ God Save the Queen,’ with Variations, on the Flute, Mr. Downe, Dronet. 


Mr. Coleman, will make his first appearance, and perform on the Accordian Chroma- 
tic, a favorite Melody with Variations. 
Part Second, 











and I jeutenant Shakespeare had offered to conduct them to the Russian | 


} 





to them, to the injury of the service. 


Bank of England —Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets 
of the Bank of England, from the 18th of August to the 10th of November, 
1840, both inclusive, published pursuant to the act, 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 98 

Liabilities Assets 
Circulation, £16.798,000 | Securities, £22.219,000 
Deposites, 6.896.000 | Bullion, 3,729,000 
£23,194,000 
Downing street, Nov. 12, 1840. 


£26,048,000 








Overture 
Aria i Soave,’ Mrs. Seguin, Mercadante. 
Duetto, ‘0O Albion,” Mr.and Mr. C. Horn, Junr. Braham. 
Song, ‘Ah do not mingle,’ Miss Poole, Braham. 
Duetto, Miss Poole, Mr. Giubele!, Donizetti. 
New Song ‘ Lady of England,’ first time, Mrs. Martyn, written ex- 

pressly for her by Gen. Morris, C. T. Martyn. 
Song, “Yes, methinks I see her smiling,’ Mr.Horncastle, Rooke. 
Cavatina, ‘ Casta Diva,’ with the Ritornelia, Mrs. Sutton, Bellini. 


Mr. Braham. 

‘ God Save the Queen,’—with the pi:anoforte,—Chorus, 
and full Orchestra, National Anthem. 

The greatest care has been taken to obviate the scruples of those who from consci- 
entious motives do not generally visita Theatre. There will be but one entrance into 
the house, that of the principal box door. Every part of the theatre will be at one price, 
nawely, one dollar each, and no seats can be secured except by taking actual pos- 
session of them, but the private boxes may be taken by parties of not exceeding ten, for 
twenty dollars each box ; these last to be obtained of the Treasurer only, Joseph Fow- 
ler, Esq., Hanover st. cor. of Exchange j 

The withdrawal of Mr. and Mrs. WOOD from the list of artists to assist at the con- 


Song, 
Finale, 


cert, renders it necessary, on the part of the Committee, to say, that those who may 
have purchased tickets under the consideration that Mr. and Mrs. Wood would sing on 
the occasion, can, if they please. return their tickets and receive their mone yain. 


} since their withdrawal the valuable aid of Mrs. SUTTON and Mrs. C. E. HORN has 


been proffered and accepted 

Tickets one dollar each, to be had of the following members of the committee, viz 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 53 Wall st Jas. Chesterman, Esq., 710 Broadway 
E. F. Sanderson, Esq., 2!! Pearl st Dr. Beales, 538 Houston st 
W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq.. 61 Wall st. Dr. J.S. Bartlett, Albion Office, Barclay st. 
B. H. Downing, Esq..3 Hanover st. Geo. Stothard, Esq , 77 Pine st. 
Henry Jessop, Esq., 109 Beekman st. A. D. Paterson, Esq., 356 Broadway 
Joseph Peatee, Esq., Hanover cor. Ex- Ed. Hardy, Esq., 110 Pearl st. 

change. Alfred Waller, Esq., 164 Pearl st. 

Anthony Barclay, Esq., 26 Broad st. John Warren Esy., 70 Maiden Lane. 


Tickets for sale at the Albion Office. 








————— 
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rte THE ROSE THAT OPES AT MORN. 


December 19, 


Cecil’s Song ; from Miss Pickering’s novel “The Quiet Husband.” Sung by Miss Poole; composed by M. W. Balfe. New York: Published by Dubois, Bacon & Chambers, 285 Broadway. 
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rose that opes at morn - - Will fade ere set of 
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insect newly born - - - How soon its race is 
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Then I'll not love! not 


Then I'll notlove! not I!— not I! 
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sport and playthe live-longday, And mock at vow and sigh - - - Then I'll not love! not I! not I! Then I 
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No music in the bow’'r; 
And love, 2s false and frail, 

Lives but one single hour. 
Then I'll not love! not I! not I! 
Then I'l not love! not I! 


| DUCATION 


The joyous earth was drest ! 
Now chill her robe of snow, 
Her ice-bound stream at rest. 
No fragrance in the vale— | 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


How late in summer's glow, | 
| 








.—Mrs. JAMIESON respecttully informs the ladies of this city, that 


ship. Persons who cannot write, or who write ever so badly, may acquire the elegant 


In our last we announced our intention of issuing to our subscribers ¢wo plates accomplishment of writing a beautiful hand in about twelve lessons. She will also | 
instruct a few juvenile pupils in reading,writing, English grammar, geography and elo- 


in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, | extion. 
and Windsor Castle. rindi eee 
ee , PROSPECTUS 

It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL TO BE CALLED 


select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be but THE DRAMATIC. MERCURY, 


Ladies whose education has been neglected, may be instructed in all the ne- 
cessary branches of literature. dec5-3t.* 





fairto our numerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have AND 
consisted of English subjects; we have accordingly determined upon adopting General Register of the Fine Arts, Literature, Kc. 


this course. TO BE EDITED BY A. D. PATERSON. 

THE greatly increased impulse which of late years has been communicated in this 
country to the study of the fine arts, and tothe gratification and improvement of taste, 
seeins Lo render it imperative that a Journal or Periodical, dedicated mainly, if not 
solely, to such subjects, should be established in the Republic of Letters. It is not 
enough that numerous individuals may be found, who are imbued with such tastes and 
inclinations, and that they proceed in the cultivation of such refinements, each after 
his own plan, and without any unity of purpose or comparison of opinions. General 
| Views, hypotheses, propositions, reports, and deductions should be made public, the 
| Vast extent and importance of the subjects, considered as entire systems, should be 
feelings on either side. The one great nation has become two—the indepen- kept sight of ; so that whilst individuals are consulting their own special gratification 

; | or improvement, they may at the same time be ministering to the general advancement 
dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they meet | of the arts they pursue. 

: | Now, even granting that the ordinary newspaper notices of these things are made 
upon the great theatre of the world on terms of equality and friendship. Situated | in a faithful and candid spirit, and that the writers are, in the aggregate,correct in their 
: ; i | judgment, yet these notices are necessarily so brief, and contain so little beyond a mere 
as they are, they have a mutual interest in promoting each other’s prosperity ;— | announcement or a hasty report,that they can hardly be said to contribute anything to- 
s | wards a clear communication of what has been brought forward, or towards furnishing 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two an incentive to the due encouragement of art, science, or literature. Within the nar- 
, , “— , ai | row limits which editors of newspapers can permit to be allotted to such matters, it is 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure | next to impossible to convey anything satisfactory to the minds of those who are real- 
_ ‘ d ly inquirers thereon : and the impressions left by those meagre communications are 

one without inflicting a blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws and | therefore so vague, as not unfrequently to be injurious rather than beneficial. 
. : ‘ . . . But very different should be the effects produced by a Periodical having special refer- 
institutions, the two people are still one, and the only difference that the philo- | ence to the Fine Arts, Aecomplishments, cad Elegant Amusements. Such . work, pro- 
perly conducted, should, and must, contribute to the information of its readers, upon all 
| the subjects connected with its plan ; it should direct and stimulate enquiry ; it should 
| be the organ of communication to the public generally, and should faithfully report 
the appreciation in which the matters are held, which have been submitted to the pub- 

lic consideration ; in short it should be at once a herald, an interpreter, a monitor, a 
| moderator, and a register. To make it all these in their full extent, requires, it is true- 
citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- | * Conductor possessing important qualifications. To be entirely adequate to his un, 

dertaking he must be acquainted with at least the fundamental! principles of the several 

branches on which he purposes to touch, and to know somewhat of their general de- 

; tails ; his eye and ear should be correct, his experience extensive, his zeal unremitting‘ 

In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it | and he should be possessed of firmness and independence of mind, mixed with a becom- 

; ¥ ing courtesy. He should not only be able to discriminate justly, but to criticise fear 

has ever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentiments, and we think | lessly. Good-will to all should induce him to give a full measure of encomium to me- 

" . rit, and to avoid giving unnecessary pain ; yet justice, both to his own judgment and to 

that the offering we now design to present to our American friends, will be con- | those who place any reliance on his authority, should require him to censure where 
censure is incurred. 

The Editor of this proposed Journal has not the arrogance to lay claim to these quali- 


Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 


present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we purpose to offer in 
due course the portrait of Wasnineron. 
The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 


too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 


sophic philanthropist can discover between them is, that the governmeat of one 
is at London and the other at Washington. 


Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 


mony, and reciprocal good will. 


ducive to the same end. The plate will be produced as soon as practicable, and 


will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 


unw earying assiduity he w sndeavour to act le > has described, t : 
*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ! p dmerngy- hye ddainni 0 act up to the model he has < te beg) on 





. ters himself that he has already received the meed of public approbation, and he is 
thereby only the more strongly moved to labor for its continuance in a more enlarged 
sphere of action 
The Dramatic Mercury will contain critical notices of Dramatic writings, Musical 
Compositions, Paintings, Sculpture, and other works of art, notices of Theatrical and 
Musical performances, and other public amusements; biographic sketches of Dramatic 
authors, Composers, actors, musicians, vocalists, painters, sculptors, &c.; summaries 
of lectures and essays connected with the foregoing, anecdotes, jeur d’esprits, and mis- 
cellaneous matter ofa cheerful description, tending tomake the whole an agreeable 
TEAMBOAT Coburg, on Lake Ontario, for sale.—Public_notice is hereby giventhat | weekly melange. An extensive correspondence will be maintained both with Europe 
the Steamhoat Coburg, propelled by two low pressure Engines of 50 horse power | and the principal establishments on this continent, and no pains willbe spared to ob- 
each, in good order, with furmiure, &c., &¢., will be sold by public auction, (if not pre- | tain complete information onthe subjects included in this plan. It will consist of a 
viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o’clock,as she | sheet in eight pages, in large double column, neatly printed in a clear brevier type, and 
now lies at L.own’s wharf. will be published at the office of the Albion, Barclay street, every Saturday afternoon, 
By order of the Committee, commencing on the 2d day of January, 1841, or as soon thereafter as practicable 

‘ DAVID M. PATERSON, Secretary. Terms.—Three Dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance ; and no subscription 

Toronto, Upper Canada, Nov. 9, 1840. nov2]-10t. received for a shorter period than six months. 


EACHER WANTED—To go into the interior of Virginia. A lady competent to 
give instruction in the usual branches of a complete English education, in the 
French language, and in Music. No oneneed apply unless fully prepared to answer 
the above requisitions, and having satisfactory testimonials to this effect. ‘I. such a 
rson a salary of $500 per annum and board will be given. Apply by letter addressed 

. W., at the office of the Albion, Barclay st dec12-1, 














she continues to give instructions at her residence, No. 173 Canal st., in penman- | 


fications. Conscious of great deficiency, he yet mentions them here to shew that he is | 
not unaware of the difficulties with which his duties are beset, and to infer that by an | 


best of his power. On some points of editorial duty included tm the present plan he fiat- 


























But sport and play 
| The live-long day, 
| And mock at vow and sigh. 
| Then I'll not love! &c. &c. 





WO Ladies lately arrived from England, ’*are desirous of employment as In- 
structresses ; they will teach French, Music, including the Pianoforte, Organ, and 
| Thorough Bass,—and Drawing in various styles, with every other branch of a solid and 
genteel education. 

They will be happy to attend schools in New York and its neighbourhood, or to g ive 
| lessons either at the houses of their pupils, or at their own rooms. 

} The Elder has been engaged in the Vice Chancellor’s house at Oxford, and both are 
| permitted to refer to the following gentlemen : 

In New Jersey,the Right Rev. Bishop Downe ; in New York, the Rt. Rev. Bishop On- 
derdonk, Rev. William Berrian, D.D., Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., Rev. Edward Y. 
Higbee ; Rev. James Milnor, D. D. ; Rev. Joseph H. Price ; Rev. Samue! Seabury, D.D.; 
Rev. Thomas H. Taylor, D.D. ; Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D. ; James B. Elli- 
man, Esq.; John H. Hicks, Esq. ; John Smith Rogers, M. D. ; and Messrs. Swords, Stan- 
ford & Co., from whom further information may be cbtained. 

A Drawing class will be formed twice a week at their residence, 469 Broadway. 
dec12-tf. 


] R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 1OA 
| M. and 5 till six P. M. 
From the Report,in the London Athenaum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 

“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 

| eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

| From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” ; 

From Professor Macneven, New York. ‘“‘ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
| in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
| others.” Aug8-6m. 

] R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Ware 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
zeneral. 
. Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o'clock, daily. Aug!-tf. 








SR. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 
] for SHARP’S CERATE, he “is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. Ile has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing inthe most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its Composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
| plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
| apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
| the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. 
It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
| yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 
No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
| Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
| No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerful pre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
| 850. each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
y J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 








anil nee Stent ee wn Ab SEIN 
| TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
S and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House : where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 
§. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
| every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m 
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